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Lone Student's Long Trek in 
a Land of Fire and Ice 

A short time ago the C Npublished the news of a Nottingham * 
student's amazing journey in Iceland and of his great _ 
pleasure at seeing some life , in the form of two sheep , after 
spending seven days in a lava desert . We have asked the 
young traveller , Mr George A: Check 1 in> to write this account 
of his adventures in that northern island of fire and ice . 
^fter five days on a rough could see over fifty miles,in any 
Atlantic X landed from the 'direction. 

Reykjavik trawler Forseti. For Rushing from the ice-caps are 
a few days X stayed in the capital many fast rivers which have cut 
of Iceland preparing for my trek, deep ravines out of solid rock, 
and then started off toward the This country v through which I 
south-east, to seek a party of passed next was interesting and 
Newcastle students doing scien- . beautiful, and culminated in the 
tific work on. Myrdalsjokull, one great waterfall Gullfoss, or 


of the ice-caps. 

Isplated Villages 


strange black cones. / 

* I made my camp with the New- 







The ball goes loose after the break-up 
of a scrum in a Hospital Rugby Cup 
match between medical students on the 
Athletic Ground at Richmond, Surrey. 


“Golden Falls.” Not far away. In 
a large area of hot springs, is 
Geysir, the most famous of them 


Only comparatively recently J 1 * 1, . E y ei ^ days this sends 
have roads" been laid down, and in ^° air ! for about fifteen 
even now there are farms and m lnutes, successive jets of steam 
villages which can be reached and boiling water, which often 
only by sea;However, I was reach Ib0 .eet. t 

lucky enough to.be given lifts for From 'here up to the North 
part of the way in the few lorries coast the whole area is com- 
and jeeps, and yvjthin a few days pletely uninhabited. Passing be¬ 
came to the base camp of the tween two ice-caps I made my 
expedition. A,few hundred yards . way over a desert of sand and 
away was the snout of a great boulders. Only near rivers and 
glacier, cut by thousands of lakes was there rough pasture, 
crevasses and studded with with perhaps a few hardy sheep. 


There is nearly always a wind 
in Iceland, and here it was 


castle students for a week, and bitterly cold, blowing straight 
then began my journey towards the ice and bringing rain. 
Mount Hekla, the volcano which, But the weather is changeable, 
after a long quiescence, suddenly and occasionally there was a 
awakened into violent activity in cloudless sky and a warm sun. 

From a farm about 15 miles . In the Fjord 

away I had to cross great belts Following the North coast for 
of black lava, frozen into gro- some way, I at last looked down 
tesque shapes, and /then slopes ' upon Siglufjordur, nestling him- 
and hollows ■ strewn with great dreds of feet below beside a 
blocks.hurled from the volcano, ' fjord which was covered with 
After a hard climb of nearly 5000 * high-backed, three-masted fishing 
feet over rock and ice I reached ' boats, looking like Spanish gal- 
the summit. But once there, with leons, and sheltering from the 
steam and acrid fumes swirling storm. This is the biggest herring 
up from the craters nearby, I continued on page 2 


Fit to Represent Britain 


These girls from Bexleyheath Techni¬ 
cal Girls’ School, Kent, have been 
chosen to "represent“Britain in the 
Lingiad gymnastic festival at Stock-, 
holm in July. 


A Price on Their 
Heads—And Tails 

Qutlaws of the animal and bird 
. world in New Zealand have 
av price on their heads—or tails 
or feet. ‘ . •. \ 

People interested iff preserving 
wild fowl,, both native and im- 
; ported, have been urging the 
New. Zealand Government to in¬ 
crease the bonus payments to 
country folk who destroy pests. - 

Stoats, ferrets, weasels, and 
polecats—all introduced years 
: ago to destroy rabbits—are now 
; the chief robbers,of birds’ nests, 

■ especially of birds that nest on 
the ground; so now there is a 
price of four shillings on their 
tails, which are brought to the 
Government Ranger. 

Hawks introduced from other 
lands are just as unpopular; 
-for a pair of hawks’ feet the 
Government will pay a shilling. 

Even the little hedgehog has a 
black mark against its name, 
for it sometimes turns its atten¬ 
tion from eating slugs and grubs 
in the gardens to sampling’ the 
eggs in nests of ground birds. 
Hedgehog snouts, therefore, will 
be paid for at the rate of a 
shilling each. 

New Zealanders are trying in 
many ways to make up for the 
mistakes of earlier generations. 

DUPONT, DURAND, 
AND DUVAL 

Jn France the name of Dupont 
is almost as common as is 
Smith in England. One or two 
' others, such as Durand and 
Duval, are also very common. 

Now there is a movement in 
France to form all-the Duponts, 
.the Durands, and the Duvals into ", 
a society and to have a monster 
banquet. Also, more important, 
it is proposed to issue a special 
identity card to each member, 
and this identity card is to give 
the holder the right to a small 
reduction in any shop owned by 
a Dupont, a Durand, or a Duval! 

We have not yet heard whether 
the shopkeepers Dupont, Durand, 
and Duval have agreed to give the 
reduction. 


Furry Weather Prophet 


Scientists are generally sceptical 
about the weather lore of 
country folk, but in America they 
have come across something to 
set them thinking. ' ; 

For centuries many Americans 
have held the belief that the 
tiger-moth caterpillar, nicknamed 
the “woolly bear ”, because of its 
furry body, is* a'weather prophet. 
If you see one of these cater¬ 
pillars in autumn, they say, be 
sure to notice whether the brown 
bands on his back are broad or 
narrow. 1 - .- v 

If the bands are broad it is a 
sign of a mild winter ahead; if 
the bands are narrow then frost 
and snow can be expected. Some 
folk go even further and say that 
by counting the black segments 
at each end of the caterpillar you’ 
can tell which part of the winter 
will be mild and .which part 
severe.. 

Last autumn Dr C. H. Curran, 
curator of insects and spiders at 


New York, -led a. party of ento¬ 
mologists- into - the. Bear Moun¬ 
tains with the object of disproving 
this belief. They measured the 
bands of every woolly bear they 
found, and in each case the 
bands were broad—sign of a mild 
winter. Recently the New York 
Weather Bureau stated officially 
that the winter weather had been 
exceptionally mild, and “most un¬ 
seasonable so far.’’ 

Now Dr Curran , is wondering 
what will , happen if future 
surveys prove the woolly bear to 
be correct 90 per cent of the 
time,, sufficient to, confirm his, 
reputation as 'a reliable weather 
forecaster. ’ . . 

What will' meteorologists have 
to say? 

Dr Curran does not know, but 
he is certain of one thing;, next 
autumn will find him in the Bear 
Mountains again,- measuring the 
bands of woolly bears, to discover 
what kind of winter to expect! 


An English Link With Washington 


T he family tree of George 
Washington, first President 
of the USA, has its roots in 
several English counties, and 
particularly in Northamptonshire 
and Durham. 

Iff the Durham village of 
Washington, six miles south-' 
east of Gateshead, stands 
Washington Old Hall, built ori 
the site of the manor house 
which was a home of the 
Washington family for many 
generations. Its condition calls 
for urgent repairs, and Mr 
Frederick Hall, a retired school¬ 
master and Honorary Secretary 
of the Committee for' the Pre¬ 
servation of Washington Old 
H^ll, is hoping to go on a lecture 
tour of the United States to 
raise 50,000 dollars for the pur¬ 
pose, ' 

Genealogists trace the name 
Washington from the Anglo- 
Saxon Warsa, and it means “the 
farm of the children of Warsa.” 
The first mention is . found in 
an Anglo-Saxon Charter of 973. 
To this corner, of County Dur¬ 
ham in 1183 came William de 


Hertburne and 'exchanged his 
estate of, Hertburne for the 
manor and village of Wersynton, 
or Wessyn'ton, v Thus did he be¬ 
come William of Wessynton, a 
name’ which-, with- passing years, 
became Washington. The manor 
house was their home for cen¬ 
turies, and some of its old walls 
■ still stand. The present Hall, 
-now in need of repair, was built 
by William . James, Bishop of 
Durham, in 1613. . 

JACK’S THE BOY! 

^ifteen' sailors who went to 
Auckland, New. Zealand, in 
the frigates sent out to join the 
New ' Zealand . division * of the 
Royal Navy prefer work to play. 

When' {hey are offered holidays 
in the country they asked if work 
could be found for them. So they 
went to work in wool stores and 
.in a freezing works so that by 
working alongside New : Zea¬ 
landers they could .find out some¬ 
thing of life in the Dominion, At 
the same time they helped to 
speed the task of sending BritaU 
the wool and food she needs. * 













































Countries 


Close The Gap 


One of the most important subjects now being discussed in 
New York by the Economic and Social Counci) of the United 
Nations is how practical help may best be given to the 
under-developed countries of the world . , • 


Tn his speech at the inaugura- We, too, are equally concerned 
tion ceremony last month in this matter. Vast as America’s 
President Truman aroused great technical and scientific resources 


interest in the now famous Point 
Four of his programme. “We 
must embark,” he stated, “on a 
bold programme for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances' 
and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth 
of under-developed areas.” . 

In a later passage the President 
said: “The USA is pre-eminent 
among the nations in the de¬ 
velopment of industrial and 
.scientific techniques. The material 
resources which we can afford to 
use for the assistance of other 
peoples are limited. But our 
unmeasurable resources in techni¬ 
cal ' knowledge are constantly 
growing and are inexhaustible.” 


Higher Standard of Life 

There can be little doubt of 
the epoch-making meaning. of 
these words. They herald an 
entirely new policy of the United 
States, a policy which is bound 
ultimately' to increase the stan¬ 
dard of living, especially in those 
regions suffering from poverty, 
disease, and neglect. Such areas 
are many. . 

In many, parts of Africa people 


are, they are not unlimited. - On 
the other hand there are great 
reserves of technical knowledge 
in Britain, Prance, and Belgium, 
Sweden, and other West Euro¬ 
pean countries. At the moment 
all West European resources are 
being.used to help our own part 
of the world to get on its feet. 

But when this task is done, and 
we hope to achieve it by 1952, 
there is nothing to prevent our 
joining in the great crusade to 
improve the standard of living, of 
under-developed territories over¬ 
seas, a crusade which is not new 
to Britain. In fact, President 
Truman’s statement invited other 
nations to make of his plan “a 
co-operative enterprise through 
the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies.” 

This plan has already been 
taken up by.the UN Economic 
and Social Council now in its 
Eighth Session in New York. The 
Council will study various ques¬ 
tions connected with technical 
assistance such as. the organisa¬ 
tion of international teams of 
experts, the training of local 
technicians, and the training 


live in deplorable conditions. In abroad of experts of . under- 
Asia millions upon millions live developed countries. 


on the verge of starvation simply 
because they have not yet 
acquired.the necessary knowledge 
of how to use such agricultural 
boons as fertilisers. In Latin. 
America the presence of a dozen 
or more steel mills could change 
the face of that great continent. 
In none of these areas is there 
enough skill to produce power, 
steel, and other necessities of 
modern life..'", . 

Against this background Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s .statement means 
simply this: when the scheme of 
technical help is organised the 
United States is not going simply 
to lend or give away dollars, that 
is, money, with which to buy 
goods f?i America, but will be 
offering to the under-developed 
areas of the world teachers— 
engineers, .technicians,' and 
scientific men. 


If the plan succeeds, and there 
are no reasons why, given good 
will, it should not, we may see 
before long the maturing of a 
scheme for mutual help which has 
never been equalled anywhere. 

’ BOB-A-JOB 

The Scout . Movement is being 
run at a loss estimated at about' 
£20,000 a year, so a Bob-a-Job 
Week, to begin on April > 18, is 
being organised in order to wipe 
out the deficit. Every Wolf Cub, 
Boy Scout, Senior Scout, Hover 
Scout, and Scouter will be asked 
to earn at least one shilling by 
doing odd jobs. 


J^very month we British people 
are buying from other 
countries more in value than we 
sell to them.. The difference be¬ 
tween earnings and spendings is 
made up by American aid. 

Our daily struggle to close this 
gap by our own efforts—by pro¬ 
ducing more goods and cheer¬ 
fully enduring restrictions—has 
won warm words of praise from 
Mr Finletteiy Head of the Mar¬ 
shall Aid Mission to London. He 
said in Washington recently that 
“Britain is making a great and- 
admirable effort of self-discipline 
and sacrifice to win the peace¬ 
time battle of the dollar gap,” 
and he urged a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Committee to approve 
a continued Marshall Aid pro¬ 
gramme which would give Britain 
about £235,000,000 in the year 
beginning next July. 

“Britain’s domestic austerity 
programme keeps the people 
healthy,” . he went on, “but that 
is not to say that it is not austere 
and drab, and needs real 
character to sustain it.” 

In January we closed the gap 
a bit more for the fifth con¬ 
secutive month. The excess of 
imports over exports fell from * 
£26,500,000 in December to 
£23,300,000 in January. 

We shall not be content until 
we have closed it and become 
proudly self-supporting again. 


Be Wise 


When do you receive your 
- ™ copy of C N ? Tuesday 
is C N day and the boy or girl 
who has given an order to a 
newsagent is sure of receiving 
the paper each week as it is 
published. 

Some who have not given an 
order will also obtain copies,, 
but not all t for the C N is soon 
sold out. 


B e wise, and place your order 

nnu; if vnn nnt 


already done so. And please tell 
your friends that this is the 
thing to do. 


Iceland Jo urne y 


Quicker and Cheaper 

These “teachers” will travel 
abroad and take with them the 
valuable technical knowledge 
accumulated in America in the 
past 50 years or so. They will 
take with them innumerable 
“secrets” which are not' really 
secrets but ways and means of 


processing town in the world, and 
I stayed a few days there before 
going by boat to Akureyri, the 
northern capital. 

Beyond intending to cross the, 
island alone from south to 
north, and „ to study the rocks 
and fauna on the way, I had no 
plans. I had not known what. 
to expect in Iceland, but with 
my pack of over 70 lbs, containing 
food and selected equipment, I 
was prepared for anything. At 


Gambling Inquiries 

. The King has approved the 
setting up of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the existing 
law and practice relating to 
lotteries, betting, and gaming. 

The oldest aviation society in 
the world ; the Royal Aeronautical 
Society, founded in 1866, has 
been granted a . charter of in-t 
corporation by the King. 

The unofficial title of “safest 
girl cyclist in London ” has been 
awarded to 13-year-old Joyce 
Lodge of Deptford. She gained 
top marks in a Cycling examina¬ 
tion staged by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents 
and the Cyclists’ Union, 

HMS Conway, the 100-year-old 
wooden warship which is used 
for training boys and officers of 
the Merchant Navy, is to be 
moved to new moorings near 
Plas Newydd, five miles from its 
present moorings in the Menai 
Straits, off Bangor. * 


The historic. Assembly Hall of 
the Church of Scotland in Edin¬ 
burgh recently held a,gathering 
of over 1000 young, people from 
all parts of Scotland—from 
Church Youth Fellowships, from 
different denominations, and 
from a variety of Christian youth 
organisations. They discussed 
“Christian Response to the Chal¬ 
lenge of Communism.” 


BAIT 

If members of angling'clubs 
and associations produce their 
membership card and rod and 
line they will be issued with 
cheap rail return tickets: s 


Room on Top 

British Railways are investigat¬ 
ing the possibility of building 
double-deck trains for. use on 
overcrowded suburban lines. 



Among the. national service 
men ivho entered the Army last 
year there were 2000 who could 
not read and write. The Royal 
Navy and the R A F do not accept 
illiterates. In the Army, classes 
are held to teach them. 


This clock, made by afirm in Austria, 
gives at a glance the time in any 
part of the world. The ten hands 
bear the name of the world’s 
capitals and as they move the dial 
moves accordingly. 


The Youth Hostels’ Associa¬ 
tion had over 228,000 members 
last year compared with 187,000 
the year before. 


Under the RAF entrant 
scheme, boys between 16 and 17£ 
may now join to train as dental 
mechanics. These boys will be 
given 18 months’ general educa¬ 
tion and trade training under 
special welfare conditions. The 
first entry will be next June. 


Recent arrivals at Melbourne , 
Australia, are theseventeen 
members of the Davis family 
from Southendcomplete loitii 
tools to build their own house. 
They are believed to be the 
largest family to emigrate from 
Britain to Australia all together 


OBLIGING 


Several new students at Uni¬ 
versity College Hospital, London: 
have volunteered to allow them¬ 
selves to be used for ; trials ot 
BUG, a protective vaccine 
against tuberculosis. 


Mount . Ngaruahoe, in East 
Taupo, New Zealand, burst into 
a violent eruption when scientists 
arrived there to inspect the 
volcanic activity. 


getting a job done more quickly Akureyri I wanted not to turn 

° * _ _ _ R/i Unf f ^ w a n nn 1 


and cheaply. They will sell to 
foreign countries, as the Ameri-' 
cans put it, the “know-how of 
the work to be done. 

This, of course, is a tremendous 
and long-term undertaking, so it 
will probably be ; many years 
before its fruits—a rising stan¬ 
dard of living in. the under¬ 
developed ’territories—will be 
noticeable. But the Americans 
believe that this is a sounder way 
of getting the world on its feet 
than just pouring thousands of 
millions of dollars to enable other 
people to buy American goods. 

Mr Truman believes that with 
the rise of productivity in the 
whole world there will be a rise of 
prosperity. When this is achieved 
America cannot but benefit 
from it. 


back but to see more, and I re T 
solved to cross the Odadahraun, 
the central lava desert hundreds 
of square miles ‘ in extent, then 
turn north to the nearest farm 
and continue to the east coast. . 
All this I was able to achieve. 

Wave after wave of lava had 
poured from volcanoes all around, 
and now it stands cold and ter¬ 
rifyingly silent, cracked open or 
caved in, in sheets or in blocks, 
but always treacherous under¬ 
foot. I had to use my compass all 
the time/ 

After my first day in the 
desert ceaseless rain began, turn¬ 
ing to snow at night, and for the 
last two days I had to face a 
blizzard. I was feeling the cold 
badly now, in spite of wearing 
everything I had, since my only 


NEY ® 

meals consisted of thin porridge 
and cocoa night and morning, • 
with a tin of sardines at mid¬ 
day. My water supply was melted 
snow., 

I slept fully-clothed in my light 
sleeping-bag, cradled by the 
rubber dinghy I used for crossing 
rivers, and yet I shivered. Rest¬ 
ing often in the last' twenty 
miles, and dosing' myself with 
glucose, I finally came to the 
bridge I was making for, and 
there met the first man I had 
seen for seven days! The people 
at the nearby farm were very 
good to me, but I soon started off 
again. 

1 The mountainous northern 
areas provide splendid scenery, 
and, after the stark and danger¬ 
ous wilderness. I had ’ just : left, 
this was a wonderful journey, 
through the * lovely valleys to 
Seydisfjordur. 

Hurrying back to Akureyri I 
stopped near the peaceful, trout- 
filled lake called Myvatn, Not 
far away there is a place where 
hundreds :of vents in the earth 
discharge nearly pure sulphur, 
and brimstone mud boils in ‘ 
natural cauldrons. , 

At last I arrived back in Reyk¬ 
javik, having walked 450 of a 
total of 1250 miles. 


The British destroyer HMS 
Fame has been handed over to 
the navy of the Dominican Re¬ 
public in the West Indies and 
renamed Generalissimo. The 
Dominican navy has one other 
destroyer, the former British Hot¬ 
spur, bought last November. 


A large barley crop at Hastings, 
New Zealand, has been ruined 
by a horde of caterpillars which 
swept the country ’ after a par¬ 
ticularly heavy downpour of rain 
in the district. One paddock of 
22 acres was practically wiped 
out in two days by the pests. 


A training’ college for nursery 
school teachers to be built at 
Great Horton, Bradford, at a 
cost of £100,000, will be a 
memorial to Margaret McMillan, 
founder of the first open-air 
nursery school. 


Calling All Policemen 

A special appeal is being made 
to London policemen to join the 
Metropolitan Police branch of 
the B-P.Guild of Old .Scouts.. At- 
a Get-together Social, to. be held 
.pn March 30 all present will re¬ 
affirm the^Scout Promise. , 


Mileage Millionaires 

Captain CL P, Jones of the 
BOAC has been . flying for 
nearly 32 years and recently 
completed 3,000,000 air miles 
while flying to America. James 
Harley, a Nottingham bus driver, 
has covered 1,000,000 miles during 
27 years at the wheel, and with¬ 
out an accident: ' , 


kt Uncle Mack,” of Broadstairs, 
one of the old-fashioned seaside* 
u nigger minstrels " has died at 
the age of 73. For 50 summers 
he had blacked his face, donned 
a mortarboard, and. played his 
banjo and sung to children by 
the sea. He was Mr H. Summer- 
son of South Woodford. 


Bradman; Edrich, Hutton, .and 
Compton are the four house 
names ; at Welwyn Garden Citj 
girls* club.. 


Of 5800 British emigrants who 
have , gone to Victoria, Australia, 
under the free and assisted pas¬ 
sage schemes■■only 26 have re¬ 
turned. ’ ; ■ 

Nine-year-old Deborah Watson 
of Sheffield has won the 
scholar’s certificate of the 
British Ballet Organisation al¬ 
though she is totally deaf. She 
picks up the rhythm by vibra¬ 
tions from the piano. 


120,000 LINES 

A Persian poem ' by Firdausi, 
called Shahnamah-r'tlie -Book of 
Kings—which contains .120,000 
. lines: fetched £1050 at a London 
•sale. \->/>-/>/ 


In the Sudan Guiding is receiv¬ 
ing enthusiastic support from 
all communities, and many local 
Guide Associations are being 
formed. One of these recently 
raised £2000 for a local head - 
quarters . 
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Pegasus and Two Pins 


J'hose stern figures of the Law 
Courts, His Majesty’s Judges, 
the KC’s, and the barristers, are 
for the most part keen sports¬ 
men;, and the majority,of them 
are associated with the Pegasus 
.Club, perhaps the most famous 
riding club in the world. 

As, readers of .the ancient Greek 
fables remember, Pegasus was 
the’horse, created from the blood 
of the terrible Gorgon, Medusa, 
after she had been put to death 
by Perseus. Pegasus has become, 
in fancy, the steed of the poets,, 
who mount it, we say, when 
they are about "to write noble 
poetry. * , -. 

More recently Pegasus has 
become . widely known as the 
badge.of the, gallant British Air¬ 
borne Divisions; but in legal' 
circles Pegasus is chiefly known 
■as the ' emblem of the Inner 
Temple.. - - 


It is in the name of Pegasus 
that the Law rides forth privately 
in search of health and recrea¬ 
tion, and now members of the 
club are planning the first point- 
to-point race that they have 
enjoyed since the war. 

An earlier riding club, renowned 
among the famous few at the 
latter end of last century, had a 
name more puzzling. Drawing 
its members from the Bar, from 
literature, and from Art, the club 
was named The T\vo Pins, taking 
its title, its members said, “from 
the most celebrated English 
equestrians on the road, Dick 
Turpin and John Gilpin” ! 

The members of The Two Pins 
were said to represent the dash 
of the one and the respectability 
of the other as they rode forth on 
Sunday mornings, described by 
their laughing admirers as “a 
matchless cavalcade,” 


Conscience Money NON-SKID SHOES 


J^Jany .years ago a little boy 
playing in the streets of New 
York threw stones at a lamp. 

. The lamp broke and the boy 
took to his heels. 

The other day the President 
Justice of Manhattan Borough 
■received an envelope containing a 
; letter and £4 5s. It was from the 
little boy, now grown up. v 

He apologised for breaking the 
lump, he wrote, and would, like 
to pay^ for the damage.- He ■ 
feared, however, that he might 
have broken more than one lamp, 
so. he. enclosed sufficient money 
to provide three. 

SOUTHWARK AND , 
HARVARD 

gouxHWARK’s newest block of 
flats has been named after 
the President of Harvard- Univer- 
.sity, Dr James B. Cohant. This 
is because Southwark has many 
links with Harvard. 

The. first link was forged in 
1637, when John Harvard, land¬ 
lord, of the Queen’s Head in 
Borough High Street, emigrated 
to America. He ‘ died in the 
following year and left about 
£750 to a college then being 
established in New Town, 
Massachusetts. New Town be¬ 
came Cambridge, and its college 
was named after John Harvard. 


Experiments are being made 
with non-skid rubber shoes 
for the hundreds of British 
Railways’ horses in Birmingham, 
where skidding is particularly 
prevalent. 

In the first experiments the 
horses’ feet became very hot in 
the rubber shoes, but a new 
design has ventilation holes in 
the soles. When first shod in the 
new way a horse, used to skid¬ 
ding in steel shoes, is said to 
mince along rather like a girl in 
high heels, but after a few days 
steps out well and firmly. 

This Kind World 

J^s he drove his train through 
the countryside near Newark 
in New Jersey, USA, Henry Lee 
would wave to a bunch of 
children who gathered by the 
track. 

He noticed, however, that one 
little girl never returned his 
waves, and, on making investiga¬ 
tions, he found that she had been 
born without hands. 

Her parents were too poor to 
provide artificial limbs, so Henry 
Lee started a campaign for' 
funds. Money came in from all 
over, the country, and now news 
has come that the girl, five-year- 
old Grace Purcell, is being 
successfully fitted with plastic 
hands. 



The Indoor Car 

One of the most popular exhibits at ROSPA House, in Knights- 
bridge, is this trainer car, fitted with all the controls of a real* 
vehicle. Various road signs appear on the screen and the 
^instructor watches the reactions of the learner. 


ALL IN THE 
AIR 

team of workers under the 
direction of Dr H. B. Bour- 
dillon studied air conditions in 
varying circumstances to find out 
their effect on health; and their 
report has been published by the 
Stationery Office in a 356-page 
book, Studies in Air Hygiene. 

Among the places in which the 
atmosphere was studied were a 
newly-commissioned cruiser and 
submarine, underground shelters, 
a house, a canteen, hospitals,. 
theatres, and fiats. Many methods 
of disinfecting air were also 
examined. 

' In the submarine the crew were 
extremely healthy, for the air, 
even with no ventilation, had a 
low bacteria content. The report 
says that the reason is not 
entirely clear, but is likely to be 
due to the absence of dust, which 
clings to oily surfaces. 

The worst contamination of air 
in the cruiser was due to the 
slinging of hammocks and the 
sweeping of floors, and the report 
advises oiling floors today dust, 
and the use of vacuum cleaners to 
eliminate the cloud raised by 
brooms. ■ 

6000 Years Ago 

Eridu, in Southern Iraq, a 
few miles south of Ur of the 
Chaldees, where there have been 
amazing finds in recent years, 
excavations have revealed some 
remarkable remains, including a 
cemetery at least 6000 years old, a 
temple dating from 4000 Bc/the 
remains of still older temples, and 
a great deal of pottery. 

A feature of the cemetery is 
that it is divided up into com¬ 
partments of brick, each pointing 
in a south-east direction. Each 
grave when opened was found to 
contain implements and equip¬ 
ment for the life.after death. 

Near the cemetery the remains 
of no fewer than ten temples on 
different levels were found on the 
one site. The foundations of a 
Sumerian tower built of burnt 
brick about 2200 b c were dis¬ 
covered in the top strata, while at 
the lowest point there was the 
site of a temple of sun-dried brick, 
built during the fourth millen¬ 
nium b c. 

BOLD PROJECT 

JbiE placing of a new power 
station in the most con¬ 
venient place—that is, at the pit- 
head—is part of the great recon¬ 
struction • scheme at -Bold 
Colliery, near St Helens. This,’ . 
of course, greatly reduces trans¬ 
port costs and may become a 
. common practi6e. 

Five million pounds is to be 
spent on the scheme and it is 
interesting to recall that ten 
years ago this pit was regarded 
as worn-out and had only 30 
workers. However, a geological 
survey showed that there were 
deeper seams, some extending 
miles away; new shafts were sunk 
and new tunnels bored, and now 
there are 1000 workers. 

A Million New Pupils 

Jt is estimated that by the end 
of 1953 there will be a million 
more boys and girls in the schools 
of England and Wales than there 
are today, because of the rise in 
the birthrate. The Minister of 
Education, stating this recently, 
said that to accommodate the 
greater numbers there would 
have to be, in . the seven-year 
period between January 1947 
and the end of 1953, an increase 
of 20 per cent in the total number 
of places available in our schools. 





Londons Old 
Shot-Tower 

Of the millions of Londoners who 
have seen this tower on the south bank 
of the Thames near Waterloo' Bridge, 
few have known what went on inside it. 
it is Walkers' Shot Tower, 190 feet high 
and built in 1830, which is to be left 
standing when the buildings around it 
are demolished to make way for the 
1951 Festival of Britain Exhibition. 

Inside this tower an old-fashioned 
industry was . carried on until quite 
recently . This was the making of 
small lead shot for shooting rabbits and 
game. The shot was made by pouring 
molten lead through 
a sieve into tubs of 
water. In the centre 
picture we see a man 
at . the top of the 
tower pouring the lead 
through the sieve. The 
sieve had more than a 
thousand holes and as 
the lead fell it turned 
into thousands of tiny 
balls, after the manner 
of raindrops, and re¬ 
tained this form after 
falling into the water in 
the tubs below, where it 
cooled. Modern tech¬ 
niques for making shot 
had been tried, but 
none proved quite so 
good as this old method. 


STAMP NEWS 

Jn 1848 the Postmaster of Hamil- * 
ton, Bermuda, issued the 
island’s first stamps. Now a fine 
new pictorial set commemorates 
the centenary of those first 'issues, 
now extremely valuable. 

Jwo new Czechoslovakian 
stamps have been issued in 
honour of Lenin, who died 
twenty-five years ago. 

f i? HE Office has announced 
that the total sales of the 
Olympic Games stamps were: 2^d 
—155,350,000; 3d—32,554,000; 6d— 
24,397,000; Is—32,187,000. 

J^our new French stamps issued 
recently were in honour of 
French workers. They- show a 
seaman hauling* in his nets, a 
miner at work, a landworker, and 
a metalworker. 

SAND CASTLE 

J^Jedieval ruins in the sandhills 
have been revealed by ex¬ 
cavations on. the site of the new 
Margam steelworks in Wales. 
Known, to exist, but covered by 
sand for at least two centuries, 
they are part of Kenfig Castle, 
a Norman outpost „ of Cardiff 
Castle. ' : . 


FOUR FIGURES 

Jn front of the Exchange Build¬ 
ings in Liverpool stand four 
statues which have long been 
familiar to voyagers from all over 
the world—statues of Columbus, 
Drake, Galileo, and Mercator. 
The Exchange Buildings are now 
being demolished, but the statues 
are to be set up elsewhere in the 
great port. 

Germs, Keep Out 

JJritish Railways are trying out 
a new type of booking-office 
window designed to protect, the 
clerk' from the. passenger who, 
suffering from a cold or other 
complaint, breathes millions of 
germs over the clerk as he asks 
for “a cheab day ticket to Lnd- 
dud, plead.” 

The new microbe-stopper is 
called a hygiaphone window, and 
is fitted with a filter air intake 
which holds up bacteria. ' 

Another railway experiment is 
the use of miners' lamps by men 
working in pits below locomotives, 
. and at other places where such 
lamps might be useful. The lamps 
are attached to specially-de¬ 
signed caps and leave the man’s 
hands free for work.. 

































Who Speeded 
the News 


Jt is just 50 years ago this week 
—on February 25 — since 
Reuters news agency, in London 
sent out messages to the world’s 
newspapers announcing the 
death in France of its enterpris¬ 
ing founder, Baron de Reuter, 
whose name is now familiar in 
every 'household. 

Paul Julius de Reuter was born 
at Cassel, in Germany, in 1816, 
and at the age of 13 became a 
clerk in his uncle’s bank at Got¬ 
tingen. It was here that .he met 
the mathematician and scientist 
Karl Gauss, in whose experi¬ 
ments in telegraphy he. became 
keenly interested. In those days 
news took a long: time to travel 
and the importance of the new 
invention in gathering and speed¬ 
ing reports of various events was 
fully realised by young Reuter. 


Pigeon Post 

In 1849 Reuter organised news- 
collecting points at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in. Germany and Ver- 
viers in France, and as between 
these places there was a gap in 
telegraphic communication he 
instituted a pigeon-post service. 

Failing to start a news-agency 
in Paris, he came to London in 
1851 and. opened a news office at 
the Royal Exchange; this was 
shortly after' the first submarine 
cable had been * laid between 
Dover and Calais.' At first Julius- 
Reuter confined his messages to 
commercial news'and his original 
clients were bankers and stock¬ 
brokers; and he did not get 
English papers to subscribe to his 
service until 1858, when The 
Times published an important 
speech by Napoleon III reported 
by Reuters Paris correspondent. 

Reuter now extended his 
operations all over the world, and 
by . laying a special cable from 
Crook haven to Cork he circu¬ 
lated news of the American Civil. 
War well in advance of. the 
arrival of steamers at' Liverpool. 
Later he had cables laid between 
Britain and Germany and 


between France and the United 
States. 1 


At the time 
of the Franco- 
Prussian war 
Reu t o r was 
made a baron 
by the Duke of 
Saxe - Coburg, 
and as he had 
been a natural¬ 
ised British 
subject for 
many years, 





Baron de Reuter 


many years, Queen Victoria 
authorised him and his heirs to 
have the privileges of this title 
in his land of adoption. Largely 
through him London was to be¬ 
come the world’s news centre. 

Today Reuters employs over 
2000 people all over the world 
and much of its news is trans¬ 
mitted overseas by beam radio. 
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r [hiREE London Zoo favourites 
are in the news this week, 
each with- its own special 
problem. They are an elephant, 
a penguin, •, and that famous 
animal clown, the giant panda. 

The elephant is seven-year-old 
Rajah who, all last summer, gave 
rides in the Children’s .Zoo. 
Rajah is now presenting the 
menagerie with a housing 
problem. For the past few months 
this popular young elephant has 
been living by himself in a 
downstairs “ward ” at the sana¬ 
torium, his separation from his 
companions Ranee and Maneki, 


Left: Rajah gives children a ride. 
Below : Keeper gives panda a ride. 
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YVONNE’S PRIZE 
SONG 


J ^ roon French girl named 
Yvonne Brocey, the seventh 
daughter in a family of nine, 
. liked to write songs and thought 
that success had come to her in 
1938 when she won first prize 
from Radiodifiusion Frangaise, 
. the French radio organisation, 
for the best song by an amateur. 
But no one - would publish her 
song and she went on working in 
a rubber factory. 

She had, though, spirit enough 
to keep on writing songs, and 
wrote one in 1942 called Ma 
Cabane au Canada. That, too, 
failed to find a publisher at the 
time and had to be put away in a 
drawer. At last, however, after 
six years, a lady singer saw and 
liked this little song She had it 
set to music and the well-known 
French artiste M Arm and Mestrel 
launched it last year. Now it 
is one of the most popular 
songs in France and is being 
sung in Canada, too. It will soon, 
it is thought, go right round the 
world. > 

And vvhat about the song that 
won first prize in 1938? Still 
in a drawer, says Mile Brocey, 
It is called La Petite Dame qui 
Tricotc—-the little lady who knits 
—but after the success of Ma 
Cabane au Canada publishers will 
soon want it, too*, and everything 
else that Mile Brocey can write. 

Small, shy, and not at all “new 
look,” Mile Brocey hopes that all 
young authors and song-writers 
will have the courage to keep 
on until one day—perhaps, as in 
her case, after, many years—the 
world recognises their talent. 



Panda is a Carnivore 


■JJ ntil recently / most zoologists 
believed that the giant panda 
lived almost exclusively on 
bamboo shoots. Now there has 
just arrived in this country a 
copy of the Bulletin of the Fan 
Memorial Institute of Biology, 
Peking, for July 1943, which gives 
some '.now and interesting infor¬ 
mation.about the diet of the giant 
panda in its wild state. 

. An expedition which went to 
the upper reaches, of the Yellow 
River in 1940, dame upon a great 


ON THE 


Millions of Mouth Organs. 


npEN thousand, mouth organs a 
week is the planned produc¬ 
tion of a new factory at Colwyn 
Bay, North Wales... This manu¬ 
facture of mouth organs, or 
harmonicas, is an entirely new 
Welsh industry, but it is one that 
promises to become very im¬ 
portant. Work has only recently 
begun, but already 1200 instru¬ 
ments are made each week. 

The mouth organ is popular all 
over the world.' and this new firm 


has orders from New Zealand, 
Hong Kong, Portugal, Zanzibar, 
and Australia, and inquiries from 
India and-Ecuador. •' 

Main centres of the industry 
before the war were Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. One firm in 
Germany had 5000 workers' and 
made five million harmonicas a 
year, which were sent all over the 
world. One of the leaders of this 
new Welsh industry was a refugee 
from Czechoslovakia. 


“Js your driver, really neces¬ 
sary?” seems to be the 
question a Southampton horse 
would like to ask his brother 
horses, and the other day, to 
show what he meant, he took 
charge of his cart while the driver 
was having a cup of tea. 

. In a'quiet and orderly manner 
the horse plodded through the 
streets of Southampton, drawing 
into the left, when car horns 
sounded behind him. Once or 
twice trams slowed down when he 
took his cart too close to the: lines, 
but they passed on where there 
was room, as though a driverless 
horse , and cart were an everyday 
sight in Southampton. 

That was the" strange thing 
• about it all, reports the Southern 
Daily Echo. No one seemed to 
notice the driver’s absence. And 
when the driver, a-Uong .way 
behind, began running and shout¬ 


ing “Stop that,horse!”-everyone 
wondered what the hullabaloo 
was about, for there was no sign 
of a runaway horse! / . 

At. last , this experimenting 
Dobbin came to traffic lights, but 
he knew all about them; they 
turned red and he duly:,stopped! 
At that the driver caught up and 
climbed up, perhaps muttering in¬ 
dignantly; “Trying to do me out 
of a job!” 


quartered in the gorilla house, 
being necessary because he began 
biting their tails. ■ 

But so fast has Rajah grown— 
he now weighs over a ton—that 
his present stable will not con¬ 
tain.him much longer in comfort. 
So officials are looking round the 
Gardens to see if they can provide 
Rajah with alternative accommo¬ 
dation. The job is not easy, 
because the Zoo at the moment 
has no proper elephant house, 
and—well, you cannot fit an 
elephant in “just anywhere.” 

Rajah’s rapid growth is put 
down to his hearty appetite; He 
eats daily half a truss of hay, plus 
much green' food. And in the 
same period he drinks 18 gallons 
of water! ■ :. 

Rajah’s housing problem is not 
the only one just now exercising 
the minds of the authorities. 
Lien-ho. the panda, also has 
one, hgr outdoor cage at the. lion 
house being considered not suit¬ 
able for her any longer. . Con¬ 
sequently the Zoo has applied to 
the Ministry of Works for per¬ 
mission to build a new and per¬ 
manent home for this celebrated 
“star.” In this case, though, the 
site has been settled. 


New Home For Panda 


colony of pandas and had ample 
opportunity to make a close study 
of their habits. 

After careful and prolonged 
observation it was proved that 
the giant panda, during .seasons 
when its customary food, bamboo 
shoots, was unpalatable, turned to 
various kinds of grasses, crocuses, 
a variety of roots, and was even 
found to eat such small mammals 
as mouse-hares; thus establishing 
that the giant panda is a carni¬ 
vorous animal. , 


“The panda’s enclosure will be 
built, between the lion house and 
the wolves’ dens,” an official told 
me. “The site has already been 
marked out. There will, however, 
.be nothing luxurious about the 
panda’s new home, owing to 
restrictions on the ‘ supply’ of 
building materials. It will contain 
merely a sleeping den, and a tree 
for the panda to climb,” 

If, as the Zoo expects, permis¬ 
sion is given for an early start to 
be made, Lien-ho’s new home 
should be ready for her by May— 
though how to get her there will 
be another headache for someone. 
She may walk on a lead,-oiy alter¬ 
natively, be pushed there in her 
favourite equipage, a humble' 
wheelbarrow I 

A problem of another kincH-we 
might call it ,a problem of 
behaviour—is being presented by 
one of the menagerie’s Cape 
penguins. : The bird in question, 
one of 20 brought home from 
South Africa two years ago, had 
just hatched two chicks, both of 
which unfortunately died. : But 
although the Zoo has accepted 
their demise as a regrettable, fact, 
the penguin mother refuses to be 
downhearted about it. And, still 
determined at all costs to 
“become a mother,” she has rolled 
a large round stone into her 
nesting kennel, and on this she is 
now,sitting with grim persistence. 
And her mate stands by, watch¬ 
ing, .apparently sorely puzzled by 
his wife’s behaviour! 

How long the broody bird will 
continue covering her “adopted 
egg” no one knows, but, if past 
experience is any guide, it may be 
som e days—weeks. even—before 
.she gives up. C. H, 


Sa ving the Big Brown Bear 


American naturalists are show¬ 
ing • a keen interest in parts 
of Alaska and suggesting that a 
National Park should be estab¬ 
lished; for some of its species. 
of wild life do not exist else¬ 
where, and. if lost in Alaska will 
be lost to the world. 

Alaska is the last home of the' 
bald-headed eagle, the American 


emblem; but it' is the 'future of 
the big brown bear, the largest 
carnivorous . mammal in the 
world, that .is' 1 causing most 
anxiety,: for: the' woodlands in 
which it lives are gradually 
being felled. It is proposed that 
a number of well-wooded islands 
should be kept as reserves for. 
the big brown bear. 
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Berlin Lifeline—The Airlift Maintained by Night and 

T hese pictures show .the The aircraft used by ' the r;""-.--- - , K .. , >v , ... 

wonderful combined effort ..RAP for the airlift are Yorks, ■. ' • ; . / • , ; ?> '■" ^**0 

fn lfpon 'RavIivi Qiinnl \ Arl T-Tn eHnnrc? nol-evtoc- Qim/lai* < : v . • 


T hese ' pictures show .the 
wonderful combined effort 
to keep Berlin supplied 
with food and other necessities. 

Known as the Berlin airlift, 
this effort got into its full stride 
on June 28 last year after the 
Russians, whose zone of occupa¬ 
tion extends right round the 
outside of the city, had refused 
■ to allow supplies to be brought 
in by. road or waterway 'or rail. 

The American and British.Air 
Forces have worked together as 
a team to 'carry supplies to 
Berlin. 

J)URING 1948 RAF pilots 
- alone flew 13 million miles 
in. this good work. The daily 
average tonnage delivered by 
American, British, and French 
airmen during January this 
year was. 5600, which was 1600 
more than had been aimed at. 


The aircraft • used by' the 
.RAF for the airlift are Yorks, 
Hastings, and Dakotas. Sunder¬ 
land flying-boats were also used 
when the Havel Lake, near 
Berlin, was not frozen over. 

RAF aircraft, however, have 
mostly landed at Gatow Airfield, 
which is about ten miles west of 
the centre of Berlin, and Ameri¬ 
can planes have generally been 
using' the Tempelhof Airfield, 
about four miles south. 

JJany children who were ill or 
under-nourished have been 
evacuated from Berlin by air. 
They have left from Tegel Air¬ 
field, in; the French zone of 
Berlin, about seven miles north¬ 
west of the city, as well as 
from the other two airfields. 
Altogether .more than 12,300 
children have left Berlin by 
plane since last September 20. 



All through the day and night the transport planes land in devastated Berlin 



Baby departs 


Coal arrives 




Flying-boat unloads 
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The Child* 



Lightest Wood 
in the World 


Caribbean Catch 

A fisherman'of Puerto Rico casts his net a distance of 40 feet 
so that it falls in a circle. Making the nets was formerly a 
laborious task, but they can now be made of nylon in two days. 


And Now the Electric Photograph! 


goMETHiNG quite new ■ and revo¬ 
lutionary in character has 
been invented in connection with 
photography. This is a means of . 
taking pictures in a camera 
without the use of any film or 
glass plate, as we know it, but 
by the use of a thin sheet of 
metal coated with anthracene or 
some ■ similar resin. 

The invention depends on two 
properties ■ .long since known: 
that certain materials which 
insulate electrically become con¬ 
ductive when acted upon by light; 
and the electrical ; attraction 
which exists between two dis¬ 
similar materials when in contact 
with one another, 

A resin-coated metal' foil is 
rubbed with a cloth to excite it 
and give it a charge of static 
electricity, and when so charged 
it is very sensitive to light. If 
this metal foil is exposed in a 
camera, the resinous coating 
becomes conductive Wherever the 
rays of light from the lens stvike 
the surface, and its electric charge 
is discharged into the metal foil 


underneath it. Where the light 
does not fall, the electric charge 
remains. After exposure, a special 
powder is .flowed over the foil, 
and this is attracted to the, 
charged parts, but just rolls away 
from the parts of the surface that 
were exposed to the light. 

All this is done in a few 
seconds, and it leaves a perfect 
photographic negative on the 
foil. To make a print, a sheet of 
paper is laid on the foil and given 
a static charge with a very simple 
little friction device. The develop¬ 
ing powder leaves the foil and 
attaches itself to the paper, 
which is then warmed until the 
powder sticks to it and gives a 
positive print. , 

This novel -method of photo¬ 
graphy, already in use ill; 
America, is the invention of 
Mr Chester F. Carlson, and has 
been brought to perfection by the 
American Battelle Institute with 
the help of the Signal Corps of 
the United States Department of 
the Army. 


These Documents Are History 


tj^he Wentworth Wood house 
documents which have just 
been offered to the Sheffield City 
Library on long loan by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and his trustees, open , 
up a wonderful new field - for 
historical research. 

These documents record the 
activities of two great families, . 
Wentworth and Fitzwilliam, 
which were united by marriage in 
1744, "and form a collection which 
for completeness and continuity 
must be among the best in the 
world. 1 

They extend over seven cen¬ 
turies and cover every aspect 
of private and political life, 
economic and commercial ques- . 
tions, and matters of State. 
Accounts for eight, Yorkshire 
manors, manorial rolls and 
rentals, and household accounts, 
are among the documents of 
inestimable value to students of 
earlier social and economic con¬ 
ditions. 

Among the more important 


papers which are linked with 
national affairs are the letters of 
the Earl of Strafford, who was 
executed in 1641; these include a 
number which were written by 
Charles the First. 

One of the more spectacular 
items is the Grant of the Freedom 
of Doncaster in its original “gold 
box,” about 1730; and there , are 
also a number of early charters, 
such as the one of Roche Abbey,- 
1253, with a beautifully-preserved 
seal. 


FIRST! 

man suspected of illegal entry 
into the country was brought 
to a Cincinnati police station the 
other day to answer some 
questions. 

“How did you get into the 
country?” he was asked. 

Back came the answer. “I am 
a full-blooded Sioux Indian. How 
did you get here?” 


rfo see a man walking along 
carrying on his shoulder 
with apparent ease a log of wood 
a foot thick and 15 feet long, is a 
startling sight. But that sight 
may become common in future if 
the wood of the balsa tree 
develops r into popular use. 

During the war balsa wood was 
used extensively in aircraft con¬ 
struction, but supplies proved 
meagre. Australia and South 
America had a little, but for air¬ 
craft construction it was found to 
be of inferior quality. The Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Faradenyia 
in Ceylon had four trees which 
were found to produce the right 
sort of balsa timber, and the 
curator is now extending the 
planting of balsa trees to number 
.5000. If they grow five feet in 
girth in four to six years, this. 
will provide 125,000 cubic feet of 
balsa wood. - 


25,000 Seedlings 

Experts in Ceylon believe that 
the island can grow the highest 
grade balsa, in the world. Balsa 
needs a sandy, porous soil, prefer¬ 
ably along a river bank, and it 
likes a lot of rain. Altogether 
Ceylon has 25,000 seedlings of 
balsa trees under cultivation, and 
if the world market proves 
favourable Ceylon is ready to 
extend her balsa-tree planting. 

Balsa is not only extremely 
light but it is also soft and pithy 
and yet as strong as many hard- 
. woods. Thin strips of balsa can 
be bent without cracking. It is 
also free of knots and is non- 
inflammable. A creamy white 
colour, its grain is smooth and 
silky. The best balsa weighs only 
7£ lbs to a cubic foot, compared 
with the lignum tree’s 84 lbs and 
cork 13ff lbs. Indeed, balsa can be 
used as a substitute for cork. 


Cat and Dog Life 


unusually large litter of 
pups, 11 in all, was recently 
born to a two-year-old roan cocker 
.spaniel in Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land. The pups were immediately 
adopted into a family of six 
kittens belonging to the two 
household cats. 


The cats are constant com¬ 
panions of the spaniel and 
neglected their own offspring 
temporarily while the new arrivals 
were given a thorough wash and 
feed. Then the mixed family 
were heaped together by the 
foster-mothers to sleep snugly—a 
nice sleeping heap of mischief. . 

The spaniel has been allowed to 
retain four of her pups and these 
are inspected at regular intervals 
by the cats. 


Workers’ Parade 




A Painful Business 


Prismatic glass for the lens cf a 
lighthouse being assembled in a 
- Birmingham factory. 


THIS INTOLERANCE 

'T’he French essayist Mon- 
^ taigne once wrote, “ there 
never were in the world two 
opinions alike, no more than two 
hairs,-or two grains; the most 
universal quality is diversity.'' 
That may be an-overstatement; 
but remembrance of it is timely 
now, for the world is enduring 
a fresh _ wave of intolerance. 
Why is it, on an age when 
education is so much more uni¬ 
versal, and bringing with it a 
wider understanding of differing 
opinions, that intolerance should 
be gaining ground ? One reason 
undoubtedly is the growth of 
powerful States which seek to 
control all life and thought; 
the theory is now enthroned 
in many countries of the world 
that men must speak and act 
as the State tells them—the only 
views . allowed are those which 
coincide with the views of the 
State. • 


poREiGNERS coming, Jo ? ,th ! 

country have often con 
merited on our habit of sleeping 
in Arctic conditions, in unhehted 
’ bedrooms. ' ‘ 


Intolerance is a nasty weed. 
It must be rooted out when¬ 


/ At a meeting' of engineers and 
architects the other day Df J . L, 
Burn, the medical officer fob 
Salford, said that he was rather 
alarmed about the effect of un¬ 
seated bedrooms on health. 
'Sudden chilling on rising and're- 
tiring might be responsible’ 'for 
much illness, especially among 
older people. ‘ ’ T 

On frosty mornings such argu¬ 
ments fall on sympathetic ears. 
We have alb gone through'the 
cruel ritual of leaving a warm bed 
to stand and shiver, after timor¬ 
ously sampling icy conditions 
with one foot drawn reluctantly 
from blankets.. 


CJucH theory is, of course, 
entirely opposed to' the 
British way of life ; but even 
in this country there is a growing 
tendency towards intolerance. 
The opinion of the individual 
tends to be little valued and 
little heeded unless backed with 
the power of a large group or 
association. We seem to be 
growing less patient with the 
“odd .man out,” the differing 
man who in- former days so. 
amply demonstrated our national 
qualities of tolerance and for¬ 
bearance. 

“ The God who gave us life, 
gave us liberty at the same time,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, when 
American freedom was being 
shaped. For Jefferson that 
meant the right to speak freely 
as you believed the truth, with¬ 
out fear of arrest. It meant that 
men recognised the equal worth 
of the other man's views al¬ 
though passionately believing 
him to be wrong. In such, free¬ 
dom of expression lies the virtue 
of tolerance, and without it a 
man or a nation ceases to be 
truly civilised. 


We all know that even a car¬ 
peted floor is like a frozen ppnd 
to bare feet on a winter’s morn. 
We all know that the song ' is 
right—It’s nice to get up in the 
morning, but it’s nicer to stay 
in bed. And we all know that itJ 
somehow seems worse on school 
mornings. Yes, if it will help, 
by all means let us have heated 
bedrooms. Please Mr Gaitsk’ell ! 


Airs Mopp Mechanised , 

r piiK shoe-cleaning problem is 
solved. No longer need we 
make that last-minute dash to 
the kitchen to clean nniddj 
shoes^ before catching the school 
bus. We simply hand our shoes 
over to an ” electric daily help.” 

Such a machine was demon¬ 
strated to Queen Alary when she 
visited the Building CentrcJ 
London, not long ago. 

This household robotess of 
mother’s dreams also scours and 
cleans saucepans and other 
kitchenware, cleans and polishes 
grates and cutlery, sharpens and 
polishes knives, cleans glasses—* 
all by our making simple change: 
in its mechanism. 


Surely it is only a, step to th< 
electric bed-maker. Then w 
shall have to get up on Sunday 
mornings if we don’t want to be 
made into the bed. i 


ever- we get the chance, It 
flourishes most upon political 
and religious and racial differ¬ 
ences, and if it is allowed to grow 
it becomes the worst of tyrannies. 
Not one of us .is entirely free 
from intolerance, and we must 
ever be on guard against it; 
even in little things, for when¬ 
ever intolerance creeps in it 
undermines and weakens our 
traditional love of freedom and 
fair" play. 


Under the? 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If knife grinders 
help tradesmen 
to cut costs 



^NYBODY can grow plums, say? 

a gardener. Not if he .hasn’t £ 
plum tree. 

□ 


(JHEAP sweets should not he soh 
. under misleading labels . - Noi 
under the counter. , . 


□ 


EXCEEDING ALL 

I ong life's a lovely thing to 
know, 

With lovely health and wealth, 
forsooth. 

And lovely name and fame. 
But O 

The loveliness of Youth ! 

James Whitcomh Riley 


J)OCTORS are trying to find tb 
cause of headaches. Chit 
cause is having a head. 

B 

MAN who grew a beard says Ju 
now . likes it . It has grown or, 

him. 


B 


JTAT people are easy'to get along 
• with. But don’t always find k 
easy to get along themselves. 


Ncwspoper 


7 


i > , DOLLAR GAP 

'•/JLJiss Margaret Truman, a 
L r A talented vocalist, is said to 
make far more money than , her 
/ father, who earns a, living' as 
; President of the United States, 
If Miss Truman fulfils her wish 
to make a concert tour in Britain 


THINGS SAID 

pLANs' on paper are of little 
value unless followed by 
hard, honest, untiring work. 

Premier of Ceylon 

J am constantly shocked by the 
number of people who can not- 
write their own language. 

Parliamentary Secretary , 
Ministry of Education 


i -.and t Europe we. shall learn, no 
j doubt, that she is as competent 
; at her job as her father is at his. 
; T IJut what we may never decide 
I,is ; whether the daughter is paid 
; too much or the father too little. 

Perhaps there are times when 
the world would sooner hear a 
.song than a. Presidential pro¬ 
nouncement; but to attempt to 
! assess their respective cash values 
,is . yet another dollar, problem 
that defies solution. Democracy 
, has an odd scale of fees* 

‘ ' . — 44 — 

Radio's Best 

Are we becoming a nation 

of listeners rather than 
: readers ? Will writers in the 
i.future write with an eye on 
listeners rather than readers ? 
^Questions' like these are being 
put by the B B C to a number 
of writers, nearly all of whom 
say that what you read is more 
permanent than what you hear, 
j so that radio can never replace 
! the best, in literature. But they 
'jplead that the B B C should 
j set , its own standards high and 
| only broadcast the best. 

; But radio's - best ' will never 
replace the best of the printed 
word. A* well-loved book stand¬ 
ing on the shelf is a tried- and 
trusty comrade; radio at its 
: finest is fleeting and ephemeral. 

But it can do great service in 
: reminding us of the great works 
5 of literature, re-opening the pages 
; of famous books through the 
miracle of the spoken word. 
Radio ; aiid writing are partners, 
; not competitors. 

REWARD 

Ue that doeth good to another 
1 man docs also good 1 to 
himself ; not only in the con¬ 
sequence, but in the very act of 
.doing it ; for the conscience of 
well-doing is an ample reward. 

Seneca 


ditor’s Table 

w E do not want any more parrot 
learning, says a schoolmaster. 
Intends to give it the bird. 

13 

gOME people think they are a cut 
above their neighbours. So 
cut them, 

0 

JfROlVS stole golf balls from under 
the eyes of players. I V hy weren't 
they on the ground ? 

j - 0 ' 

]y[ANY children speak in a clipped 
and ugly speech, says an 


M P. Give short answers. 



^PRING hats are in the air, says a 
: fashion ivy iter. Wind must have 
blown them off. . 


Js it not high time for some 
official recognition of the 
worth of comic drawing ? A 
collection of some of the best 
examples should be got to¬ 
gether and 1 housed j under one 
roof, to form a sort]of national 
gallery of humorous hrt. 

H. M J Bateman. 

jyjoDERN youth is !not hostile 
to religion, and if the issues 
are presented intelligently, and 
in a way that appeals, the re¬ 
sponse will be forthcoming. 

Revd J. K. Whitehead 

T n \ international teaching of 
1 history should mean a wider 
knowledge and better under¬ 
standing by all of the history of 
other nations, . the j pooling of 
historical knowledge, and the 
meeting of historians from all 
countries. Lord Wavell 

Defending a London 
Oasis 

JvJigtitingales singing near the 
heart of London were re¬ 
ferred to by Mr Peter Scott, 
the famous bird-artist, when he 
spoke at a ‘ recent i meeting to 
protest against the j proposal of 
the L C C to build a block of flats 
on an open .space at. Campcjen . 
Hill. Mr Peter Scott, who live's 
there, said that the spotted 
woodpecker, the green wood¬ 
pecker, and the kestrel were to 
be seen there, and lie hoped that 
the mellow beauty of Tlie place' 
would be preserved.; 

It was pointed ‘out at the 
meeting that the L C C'arc now 
proposing to build at Campdcn 
Hill on land scheduled as a 
public open space in the L C C 
plan for London. 

It seems strange that a xflan 
for preserving London’s remain¬ 
ing open spaces I should be 
ignored by the very organisation 
that in the first place produced 
it! 

EDUCATION BASED ON 
ACTIVITY 

At the opening <j>f the King 
Richard the Third Second¬ 
ary Modern School, Leicester, 
Mr D. K. Hardman, Parliament¬ 
ary Secretary to the Minister of 
Education, said that the secret 
of true education is activity. 

The reign of chalk and talk is 
ended, he said. The major road 
to knowledge for children and 
grown-ups is activity. Mr Hard¬ 
man said that at r an activity 
class in a rural senior school one 
of the boys was asked, “ How do 
you like this ? ” "jit's fine,” he 
replied, " it is so much better 
than school,” j 

j 

JUST AN IDEA 

As John S el den j wrote , They 
that govern, most make least noise. 


February 26, 1949 

Hay Lift in 
the West 

TJ^he American Government sent 
men and aircraft, and gave 
large sums of money to help 
save two million cattle and sheep 
which were starving on the 
snow-covered ranges of the 
American States of Nevada, 
Utah, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. 

Snowstorms there this winter 
have been unusually severe—on 
one day alone 12 inches of snow 
fell in parts of Nebraska—and 
in most of these Western States 
hardly a single road remained 
open. 

The 9th U S Air Force operated 
a “hay lift” with 15 big freight 
aircraft known as C8 flying box¬ 
cars, and dropped 250 tons of hay 
to starving animals. 

This air dropping of food has 
been more successful with the 
sheep because they crowd to¬ 
gether, whereas the cattle spread 
out over The ranges. In some 
places wild animals have been 
fighting the cattle'and sheep for 
the food. 

The U S Army sent nearly a 
thousand bulldozers and snow¬ 
ploughs. to clear the roads in the 
Western States. 


GOLF HOPE 



Sixteen-year-old Tony Moore', who 
has been appointed assistant pro¬ 
fessional at Fulwell Golf Club, 
Middlesex, drives from the tee. 

Spare the Plough and 
Enrich the Soil? 

Jn the past we have heard much 
of the slogans Dig for Victory 
and Speed the Plough. But in 
- recent years a new school of 
thought has arisen which regards 
digging not only as unnecessary 
but as an evil in food production. 
Even in farming there are those 
whose slogan is now Spare the 
Plough. 

This challenge to a time- 
honoured theory is to be taken up 
by the Essex Institute of Agri¬ 
culture at Writtle near Chelms¬ 
ford. There a “no digging ” ex¬ 
periment isTo be made in the 
cultivation-of vegetables;, . 

A plot will be divided into three 
sections. One of these will be 
dug in the ordinary; way, another 
double dug, and one will not be 
dug ■ at all but covered with 
compost. The crops resulting, 
from each section will be carefully 
weighed and recorded, and it is 
hoped thus to discover whether 
there is . any advantage in the 
“no digging “Theory. 


Bowen of the British 
Empire 

Among the names of those who during the past century haye 
gone out to serve the Empire none is more honoured than 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen, ‘.who died on February 21, just 
fifty years ago. Particularly do the Maoris remember him. 

The son of an Irish The Maoris had no deeds 

parson, George Bowen to prove their claims, but 

was born in County m r v ffgpgp the Governor found that 

Donegal in 1821, and ¥ :■ in their knowledge of the 

after a brilliant career 1 history of disputed estates 

at Oxford University he Maori memories, extend-, 

became president of J > ing back for generations, 

Corfu University.' He I M were infallible. They 

was there for four years, knew the story of the 

and during that time MM ownership of property 

won a measure of fame from generation to 

by writing "a history of generation just as other 

Ithaca, which the learned said peoples know legends that have 

proved that island to be the come down to them by word of 

kingdom of Homer’s-Ulysses. • - mouth through The. centuries. 

After service in the Ionian / The Maoris found in Sir 

Islands Bowen went out to Aus- George Bowen not only a ruler 

tralia in 1859 to become the first but a father and a big brother, 
Governor of Queensland. There and on his leaving them, in 1872, 

lie did fine work, encouraging he was made to feel that he 

exploration and settlement, of was admired, trusted, and be- 

the then little-known colony. loved by all. 

In 1867 he went to New Zea- sir George Bowen next had a 
land as Governor. It was a highly rewarding term as Govcr- 

highly critical time in that land. nor of Victoria, proceeding after 

War with the Maoris had been ■ seven years to the governorship 

in progress for eight years, and of Mauritius, and after that to 

they, feeling that right was on an admirable six years of ser- 

their side, were undefeated and vice as Governor of Hong Kong, 
undismayed. Strife died down Finally he played a leading part 

but blazed up again as fiercely i n settling the legal code that 

as ever after Bowen’s arrival, gave Malta its constitutional 

and there were dire perils ahead. status. 

Bowen faced the situation He served the Empire for over 
calmly and unafraid/ He went 40 years with single-hearted devo- 
to the very stronghold of the tion—a great gentleman, learned, 
dauntless natives, met their chief- humane, physically brave; and on 
tains face to face, talked to them his death, at Brighton just 50 

as man to man. They trusted years ago, he was mourned by 

him and he won them over. all the many different com- 

Peace was re-established. »- munities to whom he had been 

Much land had been taken not only ruler in the Sovereign’s 

from the Maoris, but Bowen re- name, but also guide, philosopher, 

stored great areas to Them. and friend. 

Knowledge Among the Ruins 

^hat nothing can daunt man’s live far out in the countryside, for 

search for leaning is being Munster, with its 100,000 in- 

proved in the war-shattered habitants, is already overcrowded. 

German town of Munster in Lecturers are in short supply, 
Rhine-Westphalia. Though the- so the students are given inten- 
former University buildings are sive lectures for a few days and 

in hopeless ruins, though more then continue their studies - at 

than half the books in the library home for several weeks. Their 

were destroyed, university life is places are at once taken by 

reviving in the former palm house another batch of eager students, 

of the Botanical Gardens. Before enrolment, students are 

Over 4000 students are enrolled, required to work for five months 
about a third of them women and" clearing the rubble which still 
more than a hundred of them encumbers the site where the new 

foreigners. Many of the students university will one day arise. 












Wasps to Save 
Fruit 

TT su ally wasps are associated 
with the destruction'of fruit, _ 
but a so-called chalcid wasp, 
Eretmocerus serius, has recently 
saved the citrus fruit farmers of 
Northern Mexico from ruin. 

Spraying with chemicals had . 
quite failed to stop-the ravages of 
the small citrus black-fly which 
was attacking the - orange and 
lemon trees, making the fruit 
shrivel up and die. 

So steps were taken to see if a ' 
natural enemy of the pest could 
be fohnd, as was done in our 
own' country when a small insect, 
Aphelinus mali hald, was intro¬ 
duced into our orchards in 1925 
to fight the woolly aphis parasites. 
Such an enemy was found in the 
Eretmocerus wasp, a native of 
Malaya. 

. Agricultural institutes and 
insect farms set to work to collect 
and breed a vast army of the^e 
creatures. Mobilisation was com¬ 
pleted, and D-day came. Then 
aeroplanes scattered thousands of 
small envelopes, each containing 
one wasp, , all over * the orange 
groves. Emerging from holes in 
their envelope parachutes the 
wasps .went into the attack, and 
the fruit was -saved. Slowly .but 
surely they gained ground, and 
. now an area larger than England . 
has beenjreed from the black-fly. 

• CUT OFF BY 
PACK ICE 

JJhVE British Antarctic explorers 
who have been living in tents 
in Graham Land since their hut 
was burned down last November, . 
have at last ’been reached by the 
relief vessel, the John Biscoe, of 
the- Falkland Islands Dependen¬ 
cies Survey. ; . 

"The John Biscoe had made six 
attempts to reach Hope Bay, 
where the little party was waiting, 
but each time had to turn back 
because of storms and pack ice. 
The five men were in good health. 

Probably the next base to be 
relieVed will be that at 
Marguerite Bay, farther south, 
from which the explorers travelled 
to the region of ice-free moun¬ 
tains, as described recently in the 
C N. Marguerite Bay cannot be 
relieved until the ice has broken, 
up—late in the Antarctic summer. 
Other explorers will be left to 
replace those taken off. 


to Sporting Fame 


Raich Carter 



Success and pros¬ 
perity never known 
before has come to 
Hull City FC since 
Horatio (Raich) 
Carter became 
player-manager. • 


Sunderland born, Raich was 
outstanding in schools sport, 
gaining distinction for swim¬ 
ming, cricket, and athletics, 
as well as having the honour 
of playing for England at 
football. 


The next stage was a trial 
for Leicester City F C, but 
no engagement followed. 
Raich went home, to sign 
for Sunderland FC in 1932. 
At the age of 19. he was an 
established League footballer. 


Carter was Sunderland’s cap¬ 
tain when the Wearside 
club wpn the FA Cup in 
1937. He played several 
times for England and gained 
a second Cup medal with 
Derby County F C in 1946. 


The Square Mile’s Ancient Civic Centre 


'The Corporation of London is 
asking Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, the eminent 'architect, for 
a report on the reconstruction of' 
the Guildhall, badly damaged by 
bombs. 

- There are many fine old build¬ 
ings in the. square mile which 
makes up the City of London, but 
none more historic than the 
Guildhall, centre of civic life 
since the 15th century and the 
setting for innumerable splendid 
gatherings of famous men. 

London had a guildhall where 
the aldermen kept court even in 
Norman times, but by the early 
15th century it had become too 
small, for it was then - “begun to 
be new edified and of an old and 
little cottage made into a fair 


. and goodly house as it now 
appeareth.” 

According to John Stow, the 
chronicler of London who lived 
throughout Elizabeth’s reign, the 
year 1424 saw the building of “the 
Maior’s Chamber and the Coun-' 
sell Chamber with other rooms 
above the staires.” A new Council 
Chamber was built nearly 200 
yeai$ later, and it was in this 
(Guildhall being the temporary 
HQ of the Commons) that Charles 
the First came to demand the 
surrender of the five Members of 
Parliament, an incident which 
was commemorated by a tablet 
near the Lord Mayor’s seat. •' 

Stow also tells of the strange 
way in which some of the money 
for the enlargement and em- 


Drying the Wet Wicket 


^Yet wickets will probably cause 
. less delay in the coming 
cricket season than formerly; a 
new. method of drying: them 
has been devised, water. being 
absorbed from ^ the ground by 
specially-prepared mats -made of . 
a kind of cellulose sponge. ’ Its 
actual material is still a trade ; 
secret, but it has been demon¬ 
strated ' at Lord’s before the 
M C C, . and at Old Trafford 
before representatives of 200 
league clubs. v 

In the demonstration a pitch is 


soaked with a hose until it looks 
not unlike a x lake. The*mats are 
then used, gallons of water being 
wrung out of them through a 
mangle into buckets. Within half 
an .hour the pitch is ready for 
Play. 

At the M C C demonstration the 
secretaries of County Clubs were 
present and the results were so 
impressive that ten county clubs 
decided to use the mats. An 
urgent request was also received, 
from Australia and a number of 
mats were sent there by air mail. 


bellishment of Guildhall was 
raised: “Offences of men were 
pardoned for sums of money 
towards this. work.” . But : in 
addition the City Companies (or 
Guilds) “gave large benevolences ” 
dnd the famous Richard Whit-' 
ting ton was among the citizens 
who contributed “either by gift 
or bequest,. he through his 
executors.” y 

The burning of. the Guildhall 
in the Great Fire was a catas¬ 
trophe. A contemporary thus 
describes the sight : “That night 
the sight of Guildhall was a 
fearful spectacle, which > stood, 
the whole body of it together in 
view, for several hours together 
after the fire had taken it, with¬ 
out flames (I suppose 'because the 
timber .was such solid oak), in a 
blight shining coale as if it had 
been a pallace of gold or a great 
building of burnished brass.” 

Up to a height of about 30 feet 
the walls are the original 15th 
century stone. A lightening of 
the ; colour above this height 
shows where Wren raised the 
walls in his restoration. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of 
Guildhall’s ancient possessions 
were! the wooden giants Gog and 
Magog, which were destroyed in 
the bombing. It is likely that 
replicas will be made, and if so 
the new Gog and Magog will be 
the third set. 
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The Boy Who 
Went Back 

' young sailor aged 17 has 
been awarded the Albert 
Medal for his heroic attempt to, 
save a shipmate when a pinnace 
of HMS Illustrious sank in 
rough weather in Portland 
Harbour last October. He is Boy 
First Class Alfred Raymond Lowe, 
of Dagenham, Essex. 

N When the pinnace capsized he 
was trapped under the canopy. ' 
But he managed to free himself, 
took off his overcoat and shoes, 
and swam to the great warship 
nearby. A line was thrown over 
her stern to him—he .had reached 
safety.. * ( 

Just then he heard a faint cry 
for help and saw, about ten yards 
away, a midshipman in great 
difficulties. Alfred grabbed the 
line and battled back through the 
waves toward the drowning man. 
The midshipman was unconscious 
by the time he reached him, bub 
Alfred tried- to keep his . head 
above the water, while both were 
dragged back to the ship’s side 
by, means of the rope. 

Next, those on deck lowered a 
fog buoy and by a terrific effort 
Alfred dragged the , other on it 
and held him there until a petty 
officer slid 'down the rope to his 
' aid.. Between them they tied the 
rope round the midshipman, who 
was then hoisted on board. 

Unhappily the midshipman 
later died, but, says the official 
citation, “Boy Lowe acted with.a 
complete disregard for his own 
life in .leaving his place of safety 
in an attempt, to save him.” 

GRIT AND 
GRATITUDE 

German who arrived penniless 
in New York two years ago, 
and has since made a fortune, 
recently repaid generously those 
who had helped him. 

The German, Leon Jolson, aged 
36, was a displaced person with 
no money and no prospect of 
work when he. arrived in the 
US. So that he might start a 
business he was lent £500 by an 
organisation which aids people in * 
this plight. . . 

- Not only has he repaid the £500 . 
but he has given the organisation 
another £500. He is now the head 
of a prosperous sewing-machine 
business.- 


ROB ROY — Sir Waiter Scott 9 s Thrilling Romance of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 



Frank and Andrew arrived in Glasgow at night Anxious to meet Owen and arrange a plan for 
and stayed at an inn. Frank’s first step in finding Rashleigh and recovering the money 
finding the traitor Rashleigh, who had taken and papers, Frank went, with Andrew to the 
his father’s money, was to meet his^ father’s Barony Church. They were late and had to 
head clerk, Owen, who was staying with the stand. During the sermon a voice behind 
firm of MacVittie, customers of Frank’s father. Frank whispered, 44 You are in danger in this 
Next day Frank asked the landlady the way to City.” Frank turned, but could see no one. 
MacVittie’s and she said MacVittie and his guest, The voice again whispered, 44 Meet me on the 
like all respectable folk in Glasgow, would be Brigg at 12 preceesely ; keep at home till the 
at Kirk this Sabbath morn. gloaming.” 

Will Frank Go With This Mysterious Stranger? 



Frank looked round and saw a figure gliding into At midnight on the bridge over the Clyde, 
the shadows. He followed, but lost sight of it. Frank approached the only other person there. 
Later, as the people were leaving church, 4 ‘I bide tryste,” said the other, “and so I 
Andrew pointed out Mr MacVittie. -But Owen think do you, Mr Osbaldistone.” Frank re- 
was not with MacVittie, who was such a grim, plied, “Are you the person who requested to 
sinister-looking person that Frank thought meet me here?”- The other answered, “I 
uneasily of the mysterious warning, and decided am. Follow me and you shall know my 
not to speak to him blit to remain at the inn' reasons.” . In doubt, Frank asked who he 
for the rest of the day. After thinking it over,, was and he replied,- “I am a man, and my 
he resolved to keep the appointment. purpose Is friendly to you.” ■ 

See Next W^eiVs Instalment of This Grand Story 
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J-Jow great the .threat of the 

.. .tsetse fly has become to man 
and beast was recognised by the 
meetings of the First Inter¬ 
national Research Committee in 
London this month. 

There were representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the^ British 
Colonial Office which is its 
nucleus, Belgium, France, Portu¬ 
gal, Southern Rhodesia, Sudan, 
and South Africa. . / . 

Fields of Research 

They met to consider the three 
branches of research—the insect, 
man, and beast; the liquida¬ 
tion of the tsetse fly by .poison; 
and the remedies for the preven¬ 
tion or cure of the afflictions it 
brings. 

First as to the tsetse fly itself. 
It is an African insect slightly 
larger than the house fly, with 
an armed spike on its head for 
pricking or sucking*. . In other 
words, for getting its food from 
some animal, or for distributing 
from its poisonous needle a micro¬ 
scopic wriggling, twisting speck 
of life, a trypanosome into the’ 
creature it attacks. 

The big game on which the fly 
feeds takes no harm from the 
trypanosome needled into it. 
Other creatures, man and beast 
(always excepting the camel),' are 
not so fortunate. The cattle may 


get the destructive nagana fever; 
man may get sleeping- sickness. 
The species ngmed Glossina 
palpalis, which dwells in shaded 
rivers or* lakes, was responsible 
for.the devastating sleeping sick¬ 
ness in Uganda 50 years ago 
which carried off a quarter of a 
million Africans; and there are 
many other deadly species. 

A little- before that. time a 
young man gifted with the highest 
power of research, C. F. M. Swyn- 
nerton { began to make the tsetse 
fly his life’s study. He chose for 
scrutiny the Glossina mossitans 
of wide distribution in East 
Africa. He examined it minutely, 
in its life, its avocation, and 
its effects. He also described 
the individual preferences in food, 
animals, and living, quarters of 
other species; and the effects on 
them when they had to seek fresh 
wood and pastures new. 

Vigorous Invader 

Finding new game concentra¬ 
tions is the lifelong puzzle of the 
tsetse. In fact the species 
Glossina Swynnertoni, named 
after him, stands out as a vigor¬ 
ous invader of new country. 

Yes, new country, for the'bush 
is the tsetse’s ideal home.’ It 
shuns the too dark gloom of 
trees, being a simple soul with a 
liking for places with enough sun 


and shelter, but not too much 
shade. • Such a bush, the Shing- 
anya region, had been abandoned 
by its • ancestral. tribes - to the 
tsetse fly 50 years before Swyn- 
nertoffis arrival. The tribe’s 
patchy burnings of its haunts had 
not been good enough. . Swynner- 
ton and the District, Officer with' 
long harangues recalled, them to 
the old ways, ^nd a quarter of a; 
century ago had persuaded 10,000 
men out of the Shanganya chief- 
doms to take up this white man’s' 
burden. 

Methods of Attack 

This and other methods of 
attacking the various species of 
the deadly pest have since been 
carried on over wide areas of. 
Africa. 

Among those methods now 
being examined are spraying with 
poisonous dusts; killing off the 
big game, which is likely to be of 
harm as well as doubtful good; 
and the finding and trial of new 
drugs for the protection and cure 
of both man and beast,- such as 
Tryparsamide and Antrycide, 
which was described in the C N 
recently. 

There is no doubt that much 
research and costly operations are 
required to free Africa from this 
enemy of man and his cattle. But 
it can be done. 


The CN £500 Handwriting Test 


-THE PRIZE l,st ' 


IRST PRIZES 

SECOND P r,Z ^® 

To the School £ 1 ° 
To the PUP * 1 
rHIRD PRIZES 
TO the School £5 
To the P«p‘ l 


irst prizes 

To the School £|5 
To the Pop' 1 

ECOND 

TO the School £10 
To the Pupil £3 

rHIRD PRIZES. 

To the School £^ 
To the Pupil 


(Pupils 11 to 
under IT) 


roup C 

PrST^RIZES 

To the School £25 
To the Pupil 

econd prizes 

tS thl'KpH 

rHIRD PRIZES 

To the School £5 
To the Pupil 

10 00 OTHER'PRIZES 

LorUonTo' d t e he '"ntVic; 

S n o?ou“a 0 . X Winners wiH 
bo able to choose their 
own prizes. 


N 13 : The Closing Date of this 
Test is Thursday, March 31T 
(It is regretted that the competition 
cannot be extended to schools outside 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands.) 

Mease ask your teacher to fill in this 
sounon and send it to the C N WGT' 


WIN FOR YOUR SCHOOL AND FOR 
YOURSELF-1018 PRIZES OFFERED 

THIS is a National test and we want as many boys and 
girls as possible to take part. If you have not yet got your 
Entry Form, full details of how to join in this great CN 
Handwriting Test are given below. As you see on the left, 
there are more than 1000 Prizes, worth over £500, and you 
can win for your school as well as yourself in this competition. 

The Test has. the special attraction that the words to.be 
written form a Message of Good Will from British children to 
the infant Prince Charles of Edinburgh. Anyone who is 
under 17 and a full-time pupil of a school in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, or the Channel Isles can take part, while to 
give dvery entrant an equal opportunity the Test is divided 
into THREE AGE CLASSES. 

Remember there is NO entry fee and that the special 
Entry Forms are obtainable only by school application. 
These contain the Test Passage, as well as the full rules. 

Co if you would like to join in our great competition, show this 
^ announcement to your Teacher and ask him or her kindly 
to complete this coupon (unless the school has already applied). 
and post it to C N. 

The Test may be done in school or at home,,as the Teacher may 
decide, and you can use the style of handwriting taught in yonr 
school—script, joined script, or cursive. Moreover, you can 
practise writing the Test Passage on plain paper before completing 
your final effort. The latest date by which applications for Forms 
. can be accepted is February 28. 

When ready, your entry is to be signed by your Teacher and must 
have affixed to it one of the tokens (marked " £500 Writing Test ”) 
now appearing at the foot of the back page of C N. 

Get busy, then, and get ready to do your best in this very 
special test for young writers ! 


I To the Editor, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 

* Room 171, The Fleetway House,. Londoh, E C4 (Comp).' 


0 
I 
0 

■ 

Please send me (post free) ..1 .copies of the C N S 

National Handwriting Test Entry Forms for my pupils. 1 


1 

PRINCIPAL/FORM * 
■ MASTER or MISTRESS t 


School • 


School Address. 



Bananas grown in this country take three years to produce 
fruit, but they can be grown successfully, as proved by 
Mr H. J. Cook, of Stone, near Dartford, seen in this picture with 
part of his second crop.. 

Kodiak the Unpredictable 


Units of the US Navy recently 
arrived at the island - of 
Kodiak, on the edge of the Gulf 
of Alaska, to- undergo a month 
of wide-range, raw-weather' tests 
of ships, men, and equipment. 

Kodiak occupies a unique 
position geographically. Rising 
from - shores of green forest and 
grassland to a frigid central 
maze of granite and quartz 
peaks, the island is. an outcrop¬ 
ping of the Chugach-Kenai 
mainland range. Situated close 
to the Alaska Peninsula, it is 
the largest island of Western 
Alaska, being 100 miles long , by 
50 miles wide. . ’ • . 

Though in the Frozen North, 
it is so well protected from 
Arctic weather by the Alaska 
Peninsula and the warm Japan 
currents that its mean tempera¬ 
ture is 43 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In winter the temperature is 
a mild 30 degrees, and it has 
never gone lower than 12 degrees 
below zero. Annual rainfall is 
about 73 inches. These unusual 
conditions have in themselves 
turned Kodiak into a ‘‘weather 
factory,” for 'it is subject to 
freakish bursts of rain and wind, 
of sunshine and sudden cold. 

Settlers From Siberia 

While the name. comes ; from 
; the Kaniak Eskimo, according to 
i archaeologists Kodiak was at< 
; one time occupied by primitive 
settlers from north-eastern 
Siberia ’who crossed by way-of 
; the Aleutians some 2000 years 
ago. From there it is thought 
they migrated southwards to the 
mainland, and became the fore¬ 
runners of the Red Indians. • Then 
came the Kaniak Eskimos. 


In 1763 a number of Russian 
fur-traders became established 
on the island, but only after 
severe fighting. A small town¬ 
ship sprang up at Chiniak Bay 
and was named St Paul. Occupy¬ 
ing a sheltered-harbour -site, St 
Paul soon became the centre of 
the fur trade and sea traffic of 
the area. When Alaska was 
bought by the United States in 
1867 the Russians 'left, and St 
Paul was renamed Kodiak. 

Salmon and Herring 

Then followed a period of in¬ 
tensive activity when -salmon 
and herring were found in vast 
numbers in surrounding waters. 
Kodiak became the greatest 
salmon fishery of that time,, ex¬ 
porting its products all over the 
world. Despite its prosperity, 
however! Kodiak town remained 
like a pioneer settlement, with 
pigs, geese, and cattle' wallowing 
in its main street mud. 

Then came the war against 
Japan, which emphasised the 
value of Kodiak, as a potential 
strategic base, for US Forces. 
The arrival of American officials 
and the armed forces brought 
about rapid changes; The streets 
were paved and new shops and 
stores appeared' to serve the 
rapidly-expanding naval base 
six miles from the town. The 
local population, about 440 in 
1930, today is about 1200. 

Kodiak is famous, incidentally, 
for its huge Kodiak bear, which . 
has gained a somewhat, false 
reputation as a man-killer. 
Roaming the island’s coastal 
spruce forests, it is really timid 
by nature, and is protected by 
Alaskan game laws. 


Young Masons Wanted 


construction of new build¬ 
ings in stone may be halted, 
and even the maintenance of our 
architectural treasures may be 
endangered, if more young men 
do not become apprentice 
masons. 

This is revealed in the booklet, 
Recruitment of Masons (Station¬ 
ery office, 3d). 

In .1947. the number of our 
masons was barely half’ the 
number employed before the war. 
It is ’suggested by the Building 
Apprenticeship and Training 
Council that 550 new * masons 


should be'recruited every, year hi 
order to keep up a total strength 
of 13,750 masons in Britain. At 
present the rate is only 128 a 
year. 

Carving and shaping stone into 
beautiful forms is an ancient and 
honourable craft.; thousands of 
buildings- preserve for us a 
glorious heritage of the mason’s 
devotion and skill. It is to be 
' hoped that means will be found 
to attract more young men to de¬ 
vote themselves to keeping up our 
tradition in masonry—a craft in 
which we are second to none. 
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a pair of prize rabbits . . . 

or a kit of tools 1 



It’s amazing how quickly pennies turn into shillings 
and shillings into pounds, when you buy National 
Savings Stamps regularly. Saving up is really 
exciting when you know that soon you will have 
enough money of your own to get something you 
want dearly! 

Wishes come true 
when you buy 



You can pay your stamps into a Post Office or 
Trustee Sayings Bank account or use them to buy 
National Savings Certificates 


issued by the Natfonaf Savings Committee 


Packet,of 75 different stamps for 2jd. portage 

KNOW THE WORLD 
THROUGH STAMPS 


To Children, Parents, Teachers 
LEARN AND TEACH HISTORY BY 
SIMPLE RHYMES. Get your copy of 


The peoples, their lives, histories, problems,' 
traditions, ait,homes, (Ttr|l A T4jfTT|Cl 
religions,politics,loves ^ I \ llfil l^^Sk 
and fears, all show in XB.lTiI.-Bl L/ 
Selection gladly sent for inspection . 


« HISTORY DOGGEREL 

FOR CHILDREN ” 

POST FREE. 8d. per copy 
or 7/- per dozen.. 



Calling All 
Coins 

IF THEY ARE OF 
SILVER 

Jn years to come we shall be 

lucky if we can find among 
our change a silver coin dated 
before 1947. 

One of the. biggest recoinage 
schemes in our history, now in 
operation; aims at replacing the 
two thousand million silver coins 
in circulation today with the new 
cupro-niekel issue, , a task which 
it is estimated will take twenty 
years to complete. 

All coins minted before 1947 
are being collected by the banks 
and dispatched. under guard to 
the Bank of England. After 
being sorted, the corns are sent 
to the bullion refineries, where 
'they are melted down and the 
pure metal extracted. The silver 
is shaped into ingots ten inches 
long, each one looking rather like 
an oversized bar of chocolate and 
weighing about twenty pounds. 

Penny a Pound 

Silver coins minted between 
1920 and 1946 contain about 50 
per cent silver, and coins worth 
one pound yield pure silver worth 
6s 8d. Pre-1920 coins contain 92£- 
per cent silver, but most of them 
were withdrawn under the Coin¬ 
age Act of 1920, and less than 
one per cent are still in circula¬ 
tion. The new cupro-nickel issue 
have little intrinsic value, coins 
representing one pound being 
valued at about a penny. 

Some of the . reclaimed silver 
will be sold to industrial firms, 
for, as well as being used in orna¬ 
mental work, silver has an im¬ 
portant part in the manufacture 
of jet engines, in the machinery 
of the penicillin plant, and in the 
telephone system. The rest of 
the silver will be saved until the 
day when we have to pay the 
United States the 88 million 
ounces of silver we borrowed 
under Lease-Lend. 

HOME-MAKERS AT 
OLYMPIA 

JJ'OR the first time since before 
the war there will be samples 
of houses- for sale by private 
builders at the Ideal Home Ex¬ 
hibition which opens at Olympia, 
London, on March 1. 

There are many modern 
features in the houses which will 
be on view. One has an air-duct 
for taking warm air from the 
living room up to the main bed¬ 
rooms. Another house has a 
glass wool blanket over the 
whole roof space to ensure heat 
insulation, and this house has 
electric fight switches on the 
door frames so that one always 
knows where to find them. 

The most impressive building 
at the Exhibition will be the 
Pavilion of Beautiful Things 
with a tower 65 feet high and 
a 12-foot golden figure of Britan¬ 
nia on the dome. The Pavilion’s 
roof is of glass silk, for which 
1000 yards of silk drawn, spun, 
and woven from glass, have been 
prepared. 

Inside the Pavilion will be 
many masterpieces of modern 
craftsmanship in silverware, 
crystal, glass, textile fabrics, and 
leather-work. 

The Exhibition will be open 
until March 26; admission, 
grown-ups 2s 9d, children Is 9d. 


■ E & P 

Royal Visit to 
Edinburgh 

Edinburgh boys and girls will 
play a big part in greeting 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh when they pay a 
three-day visit to The city, begin¬ 
ning on March 1. 

In the organ gallery of the 
Usher Hall about 300 boys and 
girls will arrange themselves to 
form the. letters E P when the* 
Princess ‘and the Duke arrive for 
a concert on the evening of 
March 1. The girls, in. white, will 
form the letter E, and the boys, in 
dark * clothing, the letter P. All 
the girls will be named Elizabeth, 
and the boys will be Charles, 
Philip, Arthur, or George. 

Earlier in the day, when 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
arrive to receive the Freedom of 
the city, the guard of honour will 
be formed by detachments of Sea 
Cadets, Army Cadet Force, and 
the Air Training Corps, with 
representatives of youth organisa¬ 
tions in the rear. 

One of the last engagements of 
the Royal couple will be a recep¬ 
tion for young people aged from 
15 to 17 which is to be held in the 
Wayerley Market, a famous meet¬ 
ing-place in Edinburgh. Among 
the 2000 young people at this 
reception will be schoolboys and 
girls, students, office workers, and 
apprentices. . 

It is indeed appropriate that 
the young Royal visitors should 
be attended by the, youth of Scot¬ 
land’s princely city. 

A RARE PIECE OF 
VELLUM 

missing fragment of what is 
known as the Auchinleck 
Manuscript, written in 1290, has 
been .discovered by chance in the 
library of St Andrew’s University; 
for two. centuries it had formed 
part of the vellum binding of one 
of the books there. 

In the Auchinleck version of 
the Middle English romance of 
Richard Coeur de Lion there is a 
gap from line 1928 to line 2593, 
and as:the newly-discovered frag¬ 
ment extends from line 2076 to 
line 2426 it helps to complete the 
old romance. 

The long-lost fragment of 
vellum has been sent to. the 
Bodleian Library for expert 
cleaning and restoration, but 
some parts are so indistinct that 
violet-ray photographs will prob* 
ably have to be taken to make the 
faint writing, legible. 

Atom-Driven Warship? 

^merica is looking forward to its 
first atomic-driven warship. 
The U S Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion has placed a contract with 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpo¬ 
ration of Pittsburgh for, an 
experimental nuclear reactor—a 
form of uranium furnace similar 
to an atomic pile—for use in a 
warship. 

Though this would weigh 
several hundred tons, it would be 
far lighter than the boilers, and 
so on, which it replaces. As it 
needs no oxygen there need be no 
funnels, and the weight saved 
could be used to strengthen the 
armour of the warship. It is not 
stated how big the warship will 
be, but the contract for, the 
nuclear reactor is expected to be 
fulfilled in two years at the 
earliest. 


SWISS TRAIN, etc., 
FREE 

Wfimill 
vv send 
to you 
ABSO¬ 
LUTELY 
FREE, 
to add to 
your collection, these very 
lovely new. stamps from the 
SAAR territory and from 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss stamp depicts a 
Modern Steam Locomotive at 
full speed and was issued to 
commemorate ioo .yeafs of 
Swiss Railways. The. new 
Saar stamp. (French Zones of 
Germany) shows Clasped Hands 
and is most interesting. 

All sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, together with an Appro¬ 
val Selection from which there 
is no obligation to purchase. 
You must, however, send us 
3d. for our postage. Send now. 

WINDSOR STAMP Go. 

(DEPT. CN) 


Uckfield, Sussex 



HALF PRICE OFFER FROM BIF 



A first-rate machine. Appi’Ox, 21bs., complete 
bulbs and 2 films. Sensational price 55/-, 
post, etc,, 2/6. Spare films at 1/3 consist of 
C’omody, Cartoons, Quizzes, Nature Study, etc. 
24 varieties, shows on'any white background, 
or wo can supply white plastic screen at extra 
cost of 5/-. No homo should be without this 
Film Projector, which will entertain both young 
and old. Each machine 'guaranteed 5 years. 


fe^^aaBRIUSH 
^NAVALp) 

tel&iCopLC Cum Sujh 


NAVAL TELESCOFE powerful day and night 
lenses with modern micrometer automatic 
range focus apparatus. Splendid object lens. 
Approx. 15 in. in length. Pick out objects 
with clarity and precision at many miles range. 
Made by famous instrument manufacturers, 
35/- ONLY. Post and packing 1/6. Two 
or more carriage free. 


EX-GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
GAUNTLETS 

Brand-new and waterproof material. Fivo 
pairs 2s. Get. or 48s. per gross, post free. 
New U.S.A. WATERPROOF KNEE 
BOOTS, rubber soles, 2s. 6 d; post, etc., Is. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(CN), 196-200 Coldharbour Lano (Lough- 
borough Junction), London, S.E.5. 

BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR 


OUTFIT 



Post 3 d. 
Works from 
Torch Battery 
This outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready for simple assembly by any 
boy to make this working Electric Motor 
exactly as illustrated. Apart from its 
novelty, this has very considerable techni¬ 
cal and constructive value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by reading volumes. A most in¬ 
structive and entertaining toy for boys— 
complete with diagrams and easy instruc¬ 
tions. Send P.O. 3/2. Direct only from: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. EON), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


EX-COMMANDO £ R A F 

FISHING OUTFIT 

Catch fish like the It.A.F. and 
Commando l This amazing com¬ 
pact Outfit at a fraction of 
Production Coat, comprises 
Sliding Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 

2 Cut Casts, 4 Out Kooks, Bait, 

3-hook Pel Tacklo (to replace 
- Float Tackle), Lino Winder with 
60 feet braided flex Running 
Lino (30 lbs. breaking strain), 
and Spring Rod Fnd Ring to 
attach to any bough or rod, . 
including ono Tackle ready for J'Q 
nso as illustrated. With simple 
directions. Send NOW 4/- nwtfid 
P.O. Direct only from : 

, Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. C N A), 
1 585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 
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Tanganyika, Land of 
Promise 

Tanganyika is /the Promised Land of Africa ; not indeed 
A flowing with milk and honey, but offering nearly everything 
: else* that ; the New Age seeks as treasure trove from gold and 
diamonds to lead and tin and copper, from coal and iron to 
salt, from mica to copal, possibly to uranium and platinum. 

Tanganyika covers 360,000 is known in detail to the geolo- 
• square miles, and is .therefore gist and prospector. Mining is 


, M 


about seven times the size of 
England. On the east it has 
500 miles of ocean front in the 
Indian Ocean; and to the west 
its frontier adjoins the Belgian 
Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 
The highest mountain in'Africa, 
Kilimanjaro (19,965 feet), is 
within its borders, and also Lake 
Tanganyika, the world’s second 
deepest lake, 450 miles long. The 
. country bristles with volcanoes— 
one still active—with fertile land 
about them; and in the Serengeti 
Plain is one of the richest wild 
game sanctuaries in the world. 

Mr G. M. Stockley, Chief 
Geologist for Tanganyika, has 
summarised the territory’s mine-' 
ral resources in a recent Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute. 

Mineral Resources 


still in its infancy; there is 
scarcely a mine in.operation that 
is 20 years old. 

In the short period of British 
rule the annual value of mineral 
production has multiplied 16 
times, and the known minerals 
are increasing yearly. A list of 
them in order of money value 
would read: gold, diamonds, tin 
ore, salt, . mica, silver, building 
materials, tungsten ore, lead, and 
kaolin. 

Diamond For the Princess 

Gold now comes chiefly from 
the up-to-date Geita mine; salt 
worth £500,000 a year mainly 
from the Nyanza salt mines, 
apart from that collected by the 
natives from the lakes in the 
interior. Diamonds, from William¬ 
son Diamonds Ltd, and Alamasi, 
( -Now let us follow Mr Stockley are gem-stones and industrial 
in examining what. Tanganyika’s' stones; a pink diamond, a col- 
precious mineral resources are; lector’s piece, was presented by 


and in the Iigl)t of what they 
were when we first took over the 
country at the end of the First 
World War, what they have be¬ 
come since the end of the Second 
World War, and what now may 
be further expected.of them, , 
The mineral wealth before we 
took over was worth only £100,000 
a year, and the gold, mica, and 
garnet went to Germany and the 
copal to Zanzibar and England. 
What it may become is unknown, 
for only one-tenth of the country 


Dr J. J. Williamson to Princess 
Elizabeth, and after being cut in 
London is a magnificent brilliant 
weighing 23 carats. 

Eight cbal-fields are known, 
three of them promising to be 
extensive, and, in addition, situ¬ 
ated north of the Rukuhu, the 
largest of them, are large deposits • 
of iron-ore. Coal and iron, the 
materials on which the new rail¬ 
roads of Tanganyika depend— 
these are the heralds of pros¬ 
perity. . 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr Portly’s Secret 



Al iiio.ugii 
Mr Portly 
soon made 
friends with 
the owners of 
the other 
houses where 
Tinkle . had 
taken him, he liked staying 
in his own home best, of 
course. And so, on cold days, 
he always tried to get back 
from his after-breakfast run 
before Mummie shut up the 
house and went shopping. 

One morning Mummie 
realised this and put him out 
again, saying; “You won’t 
grow up strong and healthy, 
Mr Portly, if you’re always 
staying in by the fire.” 

With a saucy look Mr Portly 
trotted off to the green 
window-sill house to get a ’ 
warm there. But no one was 
at home. Nor at the blue 
window-sill house, nor at the 
white one, either. So he had 
to stay out on his own garden 
wall till Mummie returned. 

But the next cold morning, 
although Mummie knew he ■ 
had come back indoors, she.; 
couldn’t find him to put him 
out again. She searched 
everywhere — under beds, in 
cupboards, in the spare 
room—but no Mr Portly 
.could be found. So eventu- 
: ally she gave it up and went 
/ out. 

When she returned, there 
was Mr Portly sitting cheekily,; 
close against the kitchen fire- • 
guard. And every day of that : 


freezing week the same thing 
happened. But neither Chris¬ 
topher nor Ann could find 
where he hid, either. 

Then, on Saturday morning, 
Daddie said: “I’ll mend that 
latch on the spare-room door, 
and clean out' the/fireplace, 
too, because the .wind has 
blown down lots of bits, I 
see,” 

Ann and Christopher went 
to help him; but before he 
could set to work there was 
a spatter and a scramble . . . 
and down that chimney came 
Mr Portly in a cloud of dust.” 

“So- that’s where you’ve been 
hiding! And it’s you who 
made this mess in the ’ fire¬ 
place ! ” laughed Daddie as he 
picked up the naughty kitten. 
“I certainly must mend this 
latch-now.” 



So Mr Portly can’t get into 
the spare room any more, and 
he is learning not to be such 
afire-baby. 


New Zealanders 
Are On the Way 

J^ew Zealand’s cricketers are on 
their way to Britain for their 
summer tour, their fourth to 
this country. Their skipper is 
W. A. Hadlee, a 33-year-old 
accountant from Canterbury who 
visited Britain in 1937,. the last 
time the New Zealanders were, 
here. He made a great impres-' 
sion with his stylish batting, and 
scored 93 in the second Test of 
that series. He ' was then a 
■ “middle” batsman, but when New 
Zealand met the M C C tourists 
at Christchurch in 1947 he had 
been promoted to opening bat, 
and hit a brilliant 116. 

As his vice-captain he will have 
another fine batsman in W. M. 
Wallace, of Auckland. He was 
also here in 1937 and headed the 
batting averages with 1641 runs. 

The one other member of the 
1949 tourists who has visited'this 
country before is J. Cowie, the 
6-foot Auckland fast-medium 
. bowler. In 1937 Cowie took 114 
wickets here, and he is still con¬ 
sidered to be New Zealand’s best 
bowler. 

We must not forget, however, 
that M. P. Donnelly has also been 
chosen to play for New Zealand. 
This brilliant all-rounder sports¬ 
man from Wellington came to 
England with the 1937 tourists 
when he was only 19, and won 
much praisQ for his forceful bats- 
manship. During the war he 
spent a long time in this' country 
and he has now become “one 
of us.” At Oxford, follow¬ 
ing demobilisation, Donnelly won 
cricket and Rugby honours, and 
last season gained his county cap 
with Warwickshire. Donnelly is 
one of the world’s finest left- 
hand batsmen. 

Aureomycin, a 
New Healer 

Y ET another product of, the 
activities of a soil fungus, in 
this case of Streptomyces aureo- 
faciens, has been added to the 
doctor’s weapons against disease. 
This is aureomycin, or duomycin 
as it is sometimes called, isolated 
by scientists in New York. 

With the advantage that it can 
be readily taken by mouth, this 
drug has been found very effective 
in the treatment of pneumonia. 

Aureomycin has apparently no 
effect on the influenza viruses, 
but diseases of the eye, such as 
conjunctivitis, spotty fever, and 
scrub typhus haye all been 
treated with promising results. 
Moreover, it would appear that 
bacteria do not become resistant 
to its action as they do to certain 
other of these drugs. 

FAMILY FASHION 

JJritish boys and girls may soon 
be wearing swim and beach 
suits with the same designs as 
their fathers and* mothers, if an 
American idea is adopted in this 
country. 

The idea is to have one central 
theme running through each out¬ 
fit. Thus it might be a lobster. In 
. this case, mother’s costume would 
have a big lobster design printed 
on it, father would have one on 
his swimming trunks, and there 
would be smaller ones for the 
costumes of the children. 

The makers claim that there 
are so many different designs that 
there is not much chance of one 
being copied in a particular 
district, so that each family’s 
garments, would be easily identi¬ 
fied ih' the laundry,, or on a 
crowded‘beach. 


Ask your 
Mum for 


SHREDDED 



that’s the food the strong men eat! 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat — eat it * 
every day ! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 



tkji fynjisb -lunn curvy .—- 
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Train your children to care for their teeth. Give in TINS 
them Macleans Solid—the dentifrice they love to use. 

You’ll find that this big 9 d. tin goes a long long way. {f 







The Bran Tub 


CARVING HIS NAME 

MX Smith had taken a liking 
to the boy next door. 

“He’s a bright lad,” he said to 
his neighbour. “He’ll carve a 
name for . himself one day.” 

“The young rascal’s done that 
already,” replied Father, “on the 
new front gate.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Qroundael ' 

A small plant which flourishes 
equally in gardens or on 
pieces of wasteground, Ground¬ 
sel is one of the commonest 
weeds. 

The irregularly lobed leaves 
and minute yellow, flower-heads 
can be seen 


Bouncer to the Rescue 


The Children's Newspoper, February 26, 1949 
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« in almost 

T\ ifSt* evei *y district 

throughout 
**£^2*m ^ ' the British 

- C a n a r ies 

- W? JLi&T owners may' 
| welcome its ' 

w I appear a n c e 

f iSs . in the gar- 
den, for the 
Groundsel’s seeds are much 
appreciated by the little yellow 
birds. Gardeners do not share 
this enthusism, for Groundsel is 
a tenacious and greedy plant. 

Incidentally, some authorities 
say it is harmful to cage birds. . 

Groundsel is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, meaning Ground Glutton. 

ANOTHER STAMP BARGAIN 

This week we are offering the com¬ 
plete used set of twelve stamps from 

NORFOLK ISLAND for only 7/6. 

The set ranges from the |d. to the 
2/- value, and the stamps are very 
beautifully engraved. This is. the 
only set of stamps issued so far by 
NORFOLK ISLAND, and here is 
an ideal opportunity to get the 
complete collection. 

IVhcn^ordcring this set you should ask for a selec¬ 
tion of our World Famous Approval Sheets, 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

Dept. 503, * 

South Ilachney, London, E.9, 

England Established 1880 


“ ’"THE Town Hail clock’s fast,” said Jacko as he, Baby, and Bouncer hurried 
A to catch the last collection. The postman obviously did not know 
that, for as our heroes approached the pillar-box they saw him stepping into 
his van. Then the office people came hurrying out, only to see him about 
to drive away. Their shouts were drowned by the noise of the engine .; 
then Bouncer dashed ahead and managed to attract the postman’s attention. 
“Good girl!” cried one,of the '‘chasers.” “Girl, indeed,” snorted 
Jacko. “ He’s a ‘ mail ’ dog ! “ 


HOWLER 

VARIED a nervous young guest to 
^ her host, 

“I believe I have just seen a 
ghost” 

But old Farmer Law, 

* Said, “l think what you saw. 
Was a barn-oioLon top of a post” 

Jumbled Royal Residences 

Jf the letters of the following 
phrases are properly re¬ 
arranged, they will spell the 
names of six residences of Eng¬ 
land’s kings and queens, past 
and present: 

SWORD IN TROUP NO MATCH 
AH HIT WELL SING HARD MAN 
ROAM BALL BAG INK CHUM, 

i ‘ Answer next week 1 

RODDY 


“ He’s a ! mail * dog ! ” 

Other Worlds 

nest to Jn the evening. Uranus is in the 




JVUOTOOTIA I'll 8 any fiizo thrown on tho 
screen an proa eh in ft' life Bizo If desired, nt few 
feet distance from screen. Merely insert (snap, 
photograph, drawing, stamps, ordinary 
picture cards, or any documents; you can 
enlarge to large proportions projecting actual 
■ colourings. Why not show your family album 
on tho screen, see the dotail aa if you wore 
back on tho scene onco again? Simply plug 
in your electric light e.ircuit. Send now 
793 . ed. Tost and packing 2/6. 

ARATROOP 

Wmmmuim 

Compact, 7 02 . Crystal-clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 40s. 6d. W.D, model 
' full-size, in case, leather slings, £.3 10s. Very 
special 6-lens a chromatic modol, £5 19s. 6d., 
complete in case, &o. AU post Is. 

«aaex army 

111 dim TENTS 

WV- £8.15.0. 

Sectional Centro Voles. All accessories, Ciro. 
44 ft. lit. 9 ft. 6 in. £815s. complete oarr. pd. 
Marquees. 30 ft. X 20 ft. X 14 ft. Iilgh. 
£30 15s. complete. 

All types of Marquees, Tents and Camping 
equipment in stock. Send Id. for List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(GN), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane (Lough¬ 
borough Junction}, London, S.E.5. 


1 Have you one on Third Aid, 
please 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A lulmorist. ““ 

3 An insertion. 7 Ancient. 8 This 

family’s Jack is a sailor. , 9 Prohi- _ 

bition. 11 To deliver a set speech. 9 
13 Basement storage place. 15 Phy¬ 
sical training (abbrev). 16 French or 
for and. 17 This holds a hook. Q< 
20 Long wax-coated wick. 22 Of the fo 
same. 24 Self. 25 Unwell. 26 
Famous. 27 Heavy weight. 

Reading Down. • 1 This membrane — 
•unites toes. 2 Past. 3 An image. 

4 Heavenly body. 5 To corrode. 

6 To negotiate. 10 To perform a play, ofl 
12 A slope. 14 After . due time. 

15 Shallow - dish used in church. __ 

16 Snakelike fish. 17 A mark. 18 Dry. 24 

19 To sing in cheerful manner. 21 
Gone by. 23 Relatives'collectively. 35 

. Answer next -week ™ 


Good Mixture 

famous painter was once 
asked what he mixed his 
colours with, in order to produce 
•such wonderful effects. 

“With brains,” he replied. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
’ What Does It Mean? 

Here stop and spend a social hour 
In harmless mirth and fun. 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none. 

Two In One 
Australia (Austria) 


BRITAIN’S NEED 'S SPEED! 


south and Saturn'is in the 

south-east. In 
the morning 
Venus is very 
To win the 
south-east and 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the j Moon at 
8.30 on Wednesday morning, 

February 23. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Useful Work. The tree was 

riddled with holes. 

' “Woodpeckers’ work,” said Don 
to his small sister Ann. 

“Why do they make so many 
holes?” Ann asked. “They only 
want pne'to nest in.” 

“They are hunting for grubs 
and insects," replied Don. “They 
must do a great deal of damage. 

“Quite the reverse, Don,” said 
Farmer Gray, overhearing the 
children. “Woodpeckers do not 
bore into healthy trees. When 
you see a tree attacked it is a 
sure sign that grubs are already 
at work inside the tree. Wood¬ 
peckers therefore perform valu¬ 
able work by dining on the tree’s 
enemies.” 

Hear, Hear! 

r Jo show our appreciation or 
agreement during a speech 
we say “Hear, hear!” This is a 
corruption of the cry “Hear 
him!’’.which was used in Parlia¬ 
ment during discussion to remind 
members that all speakers should 
be given a fair hearing. 
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EDWARD SHARP. & SONS LTD. of Maidstone ~THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS 


The Children’s Hour 

B B CProgrammes from Wednesday, in France (3); Heir to Dun-an-olr 
February 23, to Tuesday, March I . (3); Songs. North, 5.0 Dan Brydon’s 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 An Irish Bargain—a play.. 

Ballad for Chorus and Orchestra. SATURDAY, 5.0 A Matilda Mouse 
5.30 For Your Bookshelf. North, story; Four in Hand; Puzzle Pro- 
5.0 Choosing a Career—a Forester;* gramme. • 

Music from Plays. Scottish 5.30 anNnAV sn a Phv 

Hebridean Songs; Stamp Collect- bUiNUAY, 5.0 a Flay, 

ing. Welsh. 5.0 The'Black Boy—a MONDAY, 5.0 Bitty and *the 

play: Heroes—a talk. Bears.' 5,15 Sertorius and the 

Lion, 5.35 How to Listen to Opera. 
THURSDAY, 5.0 Children’s Songs; North, 5.0 Nursery Sing-Song; 
Faraway Island (2); I’ve Met t February Competition Results; 
Children Everywhere (2). Welsh, Book Quiz, Scottish ,■ 5.0 Story; 
6.0 Programme : In Welsh. 5.30 songs; A Competition. 

Eneine mmo a colleoto&^a 6 's 0 tOTT° TUESDAY, 5.0 The Lucky Pig. 
orchestra °' f 

Your own a talk. Competition; Current Affairs. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Glasgow Slum to Welsh , 5.0 Programme in Welsh. 
Fleet Street (3). 5.15 High Barbary West, 6.25 The Children’s Hour—a 
(3); N. Ireland, '5.0 Adventures talk. 
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MINISTRY 
: •- BUZZER SET 

Not a .toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key ‘ fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers , of C N at tho low cost of 4/11. 

Post Free (U.K. only.) 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free if 
, ordered with buzzer.) <. 

RYNESS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 

178, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N,l6 

STAMIPS 

Approvals will be!seht 
by request " Apply .: . 

JO A YI S & C OLK , 

WESTFIELD AVENUE, BROCKWORTH, 
■ ' : ■ GLOS. - • • ' 


Fffie nicest gift for years ! 






£5 *5 *0 including 6 Films! 

Britain’s World success 

SHOWING BOTH 

MOTION and STILL Pictures 

Numerous Entertainment and Instructional 
Films for 3/6 each in 

COLOUR 

Ask your MhiiCine dealer or write :' 

MARTIN IUCAS ITD.. HOLUNWOOD. LANCS. 







